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Nominations to CU Board 


Five members will be elected to the CU Board 
of Directors next June, when the terms of five pres- 
ent members expire. 
laws, nominations will be made by both the present 
Board of Directors and by individual members. The 
five directors whose terms expire are: Harold Aaron, 
Hartley W. Cross, Osmond K. Fraenkel, Adelaide 
Schulkind, Colston E. Warne. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 
AS PROVIDED BY CU’S BY-LAWS: 


@ Any member of CU may make a nomination. 
Each nomination must include the full name and 
address of the nominee plus, preferably, any 
relevant facts as to the nominee’s scientific, pro- 
fessional, consumer, co-operative, labor and other 
connections, and the type of work he is engaged 
in. 


@ No one having a financial interest in the produc- 
tion or distribution of any consumer goods is 
eligible to serve on the Board. 


@ Nominations must be signed by the member, with 
the member’s full name and address given. 


@ Nominations must be mailed, no later than April 
23, 1945, to the Secretary of Consumers Union, 
17 Union Square West, New York City 3. 

@ Nominations will also be made by the present 


Board of Directors which, in accordance with 
“U’s by-laws, acts as a nominating committee. 


Nominees selected by both Board and individual 
members will be voted on by CU members. 
Consumers Union is a non-profit organization, 


In accordance with CU’s by- 


therefore membership on the Board carries with it 
no compensation for members’ services in this 
capacity. 

The structure of the Board and the manner in 
which members are nominated and elected is fur- 
ther described in the following excerpts from the 
CU by-laws: 


“There shall be not less than 15 nor more than 30 directors, 
as the directors may from time to time determine, holding office 
for three years .. . 

“There shall be three groups of directors. . . . Each group shall 
consist of approximately one-third of the total number of elected 
directors. . . . 

“In addition to the above. there shall be a director elected by 
the employees, as a ‘staff representative’ . . . 

“The method of election of directors shall be as follows: The 
Board of Directors shall act as a nominating committee to place in 
nomination tandidates for such vacancies as may exist. Candidates 
may also be nominated by petition. Such petition shall be signed 
by one or more members in good standing and must be filed with 
the Secretary not later than two months prior to the date of the 
annual meeting. 

“The ballots must be sent out to the membership at least one 
month before the date of election. The ballot shall designate the 
Secretary to act as a proxy to vote at the annual meeting as directed 
in said ballot. The form of said ballot shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors. Upon said ballot, however, the names of all 
candidates shall be alphabetically listed, and Board nominees shall 
be designated as such on said ballot. The Board of Directors shall 
include on the ballot a statement concerning the record of each 
nominee. Each nominee, upon accepting nomination, shall be re- 
quired to answer such questions as may be put to him at the 
instance of the Board of Directors, concerning his record, financial 
interests and other connections. The Board of Directors may, in its 
discretion, by a two-thirds vote, reject any nominec whose past 
actions or record are such that the Board deems the candidacy of 
such nominee to be inimical to the best interests of this organiza- 
tion. 

“All notices in respect to said nominations and election and 
the ballot for said election may be included in the regular publica- 
tions of the organization. 

“Only such ballots as are returned at least one week prior to 
the annual meeting shall be considered. 

“All candidates shall be notified of the time and place of the 
opening and counting of ballots and shall have the right to be pres- 
ent in person or by a representative at such time and place.” 








CONSUMERS UNION is @ non-profit organization chartered under 
the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its purpose is 
to furnish unbiased, usable information to help families meet their 
buying problems, get their money's worth in their purchases, develop 
and maintain an understanding of the forces affecting their interests 
as consumers. Consumers Union has no connection with any commer- 


cial interest and accepts no advertising; income is derived from the 
tees of members, each of whom has the right to vote for candidates 
to the Board of Directors. More than 70 educators, social workers and 
scientists sponsor Consumers Union and a national advisory committee 
of consumer leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names 
of the members of the committee will be furnished on request). 


CONSUMER REPORTS each month gives comparative ratings of a variety of products based on tests and expert 
examinations, together with general buying guidance, information on medical and health questions, and news of 
happenings affecting the consumer's interests. The Reports is the manual of informed and efficient consumers the 


country over. 


THE BUYING GUIDE (published as the December issue of the Reports) each year brings together information 
from all the preceding issues with new material and special buying advice. Pocket-size, 384 pages, with ratings of 
several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an invaluable shopping companion. Every member gets a copy 


of the Guide with his membership. 


BREAD & BUTTER reports each week on new and predicted price and quality changes in consumer goods, inter- 
prets Washington legislation as it affects consumers, reports government regulations and actions on the consumer 


front, advises on food buying and preparation. 


SUBSCRIPTION FEES are $4 @ year, which includes subscription to 
the Reports and Buying Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 without 
Bread & Butter (for foreign and Canadian memberships add 50¢). 
Reduced subscription rates are available for groups of 5 or more 


(write for details), Library rates, for the Reports and Bread & Butter 
without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for the Reports alone, $3. 

Membership involves no obligation whatsoever on the part of the 
member beyond the payment of the subscription fee. 


Consumer Reports is published monthly by Consumers Union of United States, Inc., 17 Union Sq.. NYC. Entered as second class matter January 23, 1943 
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> > The failure of the Postmaster Gen- 
Victory -in. 


eral to appeal to the Supreme Court 

has made last September’s decision 
the Courts of the U. S. Appeals Court the fi- 
nal word in CU’s action against the Post Office. And 
the final word was that the Post Office must stop inter- 
fering with the mailing of CU’s Report on Contracep- 
tive Materials. So ends the case begun in 1941, when 
the Post Office notified CU that the Report, first pub- 
lished in 1937, was unmailable. 

Perhaps it is needless to say that CU’s directors, its 
staff, those who participated in the Report's prepara 
tion, the attorneys who saw the case through the courts, 
and most of its members, rejoice in the victory. It was 
no single-handed affair. Thousands of CU members 
contributed the money required to meet the expenses 
of court action. And the workers in the field of planned 
parenthood who helped with the original publication of 
the Report again gave their aid to attorneys Fraenkel, 
Isserman, Kern and Whitman in preparing the court 
action. 

- In its decision last September the Appeals Court 
found that the Report in question “vitally concerned the 
lives and health of those to whom it was directed. . . .”; 
that the Act of Congress on which the Post Office action 
was based had not been intended to bar from the mails 
the kind of material contained in the pamphlet; that the 
limitation of distribution to Consumers Union members 
who were married and used contraceptives on the advice 
of a physician was “certainly . . . fair and reasonable 

”; and that the lower court was wrong in upholding 

the Post Office ban on the Report. 


DECISION CLEARS THE WAY 

In its specific terms, the victory would appear to be 
a very limited one. It simply affirms the right of Con- 
sumers Union members who are married and who use 
contraceptives on the advice of a physician to receive 
through the mails a particular pamphlet containing in- 
formation about contraceptive methods and materials. 

3ut the victory is limited only as the winning of an- 
other bridgehead in a battle for a river crossing is a 
limited victory. Little land is taken, but the way to 
further progress is cleared. 

Only a few years ago it took a court battle against 
the Post Office to establish the right of physicians to 
receive or send contraceptive materials or information 
through the mails. The present case establishes the right 
of a specific group of laymen (CU members who are 
married and who use contraceptives on the advice of a 
physician) to receive such material through the mails. 
The Appeals Court itself pointed to the road ahead 
when, in its decision, it said: “Whether or not distribu- 
tion to a larger group should be held proper, there can 
be no question of propriety in the present case.” CU 
believes that future Court decisions will open the mails 
for the distribution of such information to any adult 
concerned with family planning. 

In a day when most married couples are practicing 
contraception, when State governments have officially 
established planned parenthood clinics, when family 
planning is sanctioned by major religious denominations, 
and when contraceptives, good and bad, are being freely 
sold in drugstores everywhere, Post Office bans against 
information needed for the selection of safe and reliable 
contraceptives scarcely make sense. 

Sense—plain, ordinary common sense—is badly needed 


in the Post Office handling of the subject of contra- 
(Continued on page 81) 








“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—rrRoM A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DTRECTORS. 
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Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 
versity, governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases 
obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 
fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 
of persons, or on a combination of these factors. Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 
findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them. 





Nose Drops 


Medical authorities and government officials are agreed 
that mineral oil nose drops are dangerous to health 
and life, yet they are being sold in every drug store. 


_ Nine years ago, Consumers Union 
first brought to public attention the 
death-dealing nature of a common 
medicine used—especially for chil- 
dren—in millions of American 
homes. Since that time the facts dug 
out of obscure medical literature by 
CU consultants have been confirmed 
by further medical investigations, and 
the danger has been acknowledged 
by the Federal Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, the American Medical 
Association, public health officials 
and, so far as can be determined, 
by every medical authority concerned 
with the problem. 

Yet the medicine is still being sold 
freely in every drug store; and pat- 
ent medicine companies which put 
.dollars above human lives are still 
using the advertising pages of lead- 
ing magazines to persuade mothers 
to use the dangerous “remedy” for 
their children. 


THE INSTRUMENT 


The medicine is mineral oil nose 
drops. It is sold under such names 
as Vicks Va-tro-nol, Mistol, Hill’s 
Nose Drops and Pineoleum. If there 
was any possible doubt about the 
deadly nature of these products in 
1936 when CU first warned against 
them, there is none now, and Con- 
sumers Union believes even more 
strongly than it did in 1936 that the 
heads of the companies responsible 
for the sale of these products are 
despicable killers for whom jail sen- 
tences would be much too light a 
punishment. Nor can we find kind 
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words for the publishers who profit 
from the advertising for such prod- 
ucts, or for the public officials who 
ease their consciences by requiring 
a next-to-useless warning on the 
labels. 

Here are the facts. You can judge 
for yourself whether CU’s indict- 
ment is deserved. 


THE COURSE OF THE DISEASE 

When a nasal preparation contain- 
ing mineral oil is dropped into the 
nose, much of the oil reaches the 
back of the throat and is swallowed, 
but some of it may be breathed or 
may gravitate into the lungs. The 
lungs have a method of self-protec- 
tion against most “foreign bodies” 
which reach them; usually the 
foreign body causes irritation, a re- 
flex coughing or gagging action takes 
place, and the foreign body is ex- 
pelled. But mineral oil is a bland 
substance, so bland that it does not 
always cause the protective coughing 
which ordinarily expels foreign ma- 
terials from the lungs. And, further 
to suppress the coughing, most nose 
drops contain menthol, chlorbutanol 
or other analgesics which act as mild 
anesthetics, suppressing the safe- 
guarding cough. 

Mineral oil cannot be absorbed by 
the tissues. Once it gets into the 
lungs it remains there as an irritant. 
And at the irritated spots the nor- 
mal lung tissue is displaced by a tu- 
merous growth of scar tissue. 

This may be the end of it—at least 
for a while. But the irritated spot— 





the area built up around the globule 
of mineral oil—remains a weak 
point which predisposes the lungs 
to infection, from whatever cause. 
Thus, though the disease directly 
causing death may be tuberculosis o1 
streptococcic pneumonia, actually 
the primary cause is the chronic lipid 
(or lipoid, as it was originally 
named) pneumonia resulting from 
the use of mineral oil nose drops. 

The lipid pneumonia may be acute 
rather than chronic. Irritation and 
infection may follow closely on the 
heels of the nose drop administra 
tion. Said Dr. Paul R. Cannon of the 
University of Chicago’s Department 
of Pathology, in an article in the 
April, 1944 issue of The Mississippi 
Doctor, summarizing his study of the 
disease, “Every one of the medicated 
oils commonly used therapeutically, 
after entering the lungs of healthy 
rabbits, caused acute pulmonary 
edema [swelling due to water in the 
lung tissues] or bronchopneumonia. 
.. . In an infant with acute respira- 
tory infection, the entrance of medi- 
cated liquid petrolatum [mineral oil 
into the lungs may injure the tissues 
enough to cause acute edema ani 
thus set the stage for terminal 
bronchopneumonia.” 

Why, when oily nose drops have 
been used for many years, were the 
dangers inherent in its use not rec- 
ognized until a relatively short time 
ago? Because the symptoms of lipid 
pneumonia are in no way specifi 
Because most frequently an accurate 
diagnosis is possible only after death 


DISCOVERY OF LIPID PNEUMONIA 


1925 that a Toronto 
Laughlen, made his 
postmortem 


It was in 
doctor, G. F. 
startling discovery. In 
examinations, he found large quan 
tities of mineral oil in the lungs of 
five pneumonia victims. In all five 
cases, there was a history of oil 
medication. In three, Laughlen con 
cluded that the death might be traced 
to the aspiration into the lungs of 
mineral oil nose drops; in the other 
two, mineral oil used as a laxative 
was assigned as the cause of death 
Laughlen checked his necropsy con- 
clusions by animal experiments. He 
succeeded in proving conclusively 
that oil finds its way into the lungs 
when it is administered by nose or 
mouth, and that once in the lungs, it 
can become a source of infection. 
This infection he named “lipoid or 
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vil aspiration pneumonia.” 

The publication of Laughlen’s 
findings opened the eyes of many 
medical researchers all over the 
world. Physician after physician re- 
ported necropsy findings similar to 
those of the Toronto doctor. Evi- 
dence mounted rapidly against an 
innocent-appearing medication that 
had formerly been highly thought of 
as a bland vehicle for nose and 
throat medication. And it looked as 
though a richly-deserved death-knell 
would be sounded for a much-used 


drug. 
Now twenty years have passed 
since Dr. Laughlen’s momentous 


discovery. Reports of new fatalities 
continue to come in. And the death- 
dealing drugs continue to be as 
widely sold as ever. How can this 
be? Was not the sale of the deadly 
drugs immediately halted, pending 
further investigation? Were the peo- 
ple not warned in newspapers and 
magazines of the risks involved? 
Incredible as it may seem, nobody 
did anything that would interfere 
with the profits made from selling 
mineral oil nose drops. And, except 
for a handful of technical reports in 
medical publications, not a word 
warning the public of the dangers it 
faced appeared in the public press 
for more than ten years after lipid 
pneumonia was discovered. 


REPORT TO THE PUBLIC 


It was not until 1936—in the first 
year of CU’s existence—that a non- 
medical publication carried a sum- 
mary of the facts about lipid pneu- 
monia. That non-medical publication 
—the Reports, December, 1936—ex- 
posed as dealers in death manufac- 
turers of ten widely-sold brands of 
mineral oil nose drops. Said CU at 
that time: 

“During 1937 and the coming 
years many thousands of children 
will die of pneumonia. The death 
certificates of hundreds — perhaps 
thousands—should bear the word, 
‘Murdered.’ 

“The killers will not be the ordi- 
nary criminals who appear daiiy in 
police lineups. They will be men who 
contribute regularly to the Red 
Cross and to the Community Chest— 
and who make their money by sell- 
ing to unwary mothers a dangerous 
medicine that causes pneumonia. .. .” 

As CU pointed out then, these 
killers had not even the excuse of 
ignorance. Even with the limited re- 
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Other Causes of Lipid 
Pneumonia 


Oily nose drops are not the only 
cause of lipid pneumonia. The dis- 
ease—its name means “oily pneu- 
monia”—may occur as a result of 
the entry of almost any type of 
oil into the lungs. 

Thus, necropsy findings show 
that lipid pneumonia can result 
from forced feeding of such 
otherwise innocent substances as 
mineral oil laxatives, cod liver oil, 
olive oil, and even milk. Oily sub- 
stances should never be forced on 
children who resist swallowing 
them, or who struggle against 
them. 











search facilities available, the medi- 
cal literature already contained re- 
ports of no less than 106 cases of 
lipid pneumonia—most of them dis- 
covered on autopsy. And since that 
time, reports continue to come in in 
impressive numbers. But are the 
criminals behind bars? 

Far from it. They doubtless con- 
tinue with their worthy contributions 
to the Red Cross; without doubt 
they make liberal grants to relief 
agencies from the profits they have 
garnered at the expense of Ameri- 
can lives. 

CU’s 1936 report on nose drops 
was sent to offending manufacturers, 
to many large city health depart- 
ments, and to some leading hospi- 
tals and physicians. By many it was 
greeted with stony silence. Some 
wrote in outrage; some, in approval. 
Some manufacturers, publications 
and health departments resented 
CU’s “interference.” But some re- 
sults followed: 


COURSE OF ACTION 


e In April, 1937, as the result of 
CU’s efforts, the New York City 
Board of Health directed action to 
inform the public concerning the risk 
and hazard of the use of oil drops 
in the treatment of infants. An edu- 
cational bulletin was issued to the 
medical and nursing personnel of 
the Health Department. The use of 
oily nose drops was forbidden in the 
city’s health department clinics. 

e The use of mineral oil nose drops 
was abandoned in many hospitals 
throughout the country. 


e Some manufacturers changed 


their formulas, so that their prod- 
ucts no longer contained mineral oil. 
Others added to their line of oil nose 
drops a non-oily line, so that they 
might simultaneously profit under 
both the old and the new lines of 
thought. 

Dr. Paul R. Cannon, writing of 
“The Problem of Lipid Pneumonia” 
in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association in December, 
1940, commented as follows on the 
relative sparsity (about 250 at that 
time) of reported lipid pneumonia 
cases: 

“There are, no doubt, many more 
that have been overlooked or left 
unreported by pathologists. It is ob- 
vious that postmortem evidence 
alone can tell but little about the in- 
cidence of many kinds of disease. 
This is important to bear in mind 
because many physicians feel that, 
as so few necropsy cases have been 
reported, lipid pneumonia is a rare 
disease. By such logic, however, one 
would have to conclude that many 
diseases are rare, as for example 
morphinism [morphine addiction], 
vitamin B deficiency or allergy. . . .” 

Doctors Freiman, Engelberg and 
Merrit, in a study (Archives of In- 
ternal Medicine, July, 1940) of 47 
lipid pneumonia patients ranging in 
age from 20 to 82 years, reported 
one case in which the pulmonary 
lesions produced by the mineral oil 
were so extensive that the person 
died of asphyxia. Almost all the di- 
agnoses were made during autopsy. 


F&EDA'S WARNING 


It was not until 1940 that the cum- 
bersome machinery of the Federal 
Food & Drug Administration began 
to move. And its motion amourited 
to no more than a weary crawl. For 
F&DA did not—as it might justi- 
fiably have done, on the basis of the 
evidence—forbid the sale of oily 
nose drops. It required merely that 
mineral oil drops carry a statement 
of caution against their use for strug- 
gling children, or for enfeebled or 
debilitated persons. The Federal 
Trade Commission made a similar 
request of advertisers. 

In January of 1942, CU repeated 
its warning. It reported new evi- 
dence that had been published in 
the medical literature, indicating that 
healthy adults—as well as infants 
and enfeebled older persons—might 
be the victims. In fact, half the cases 
reported were in adults; most of 
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them were discovered only after 
death. 

Again CU condemned ten widely- 
sold nose drops as dangerous to life 
and health. Four of them had been 
on the 1936 black list. 

Evidence continues to pile up. 
Even during the past four years, 
despite the preoccupation of medical 
investigators with the specialized 
needs of war, many new cases of 
lipid pneumonia have been reported. 
Investigators are studying diagnos- 
tic methods to make possible the dis- 
covery of the disease before death. 
X-ray studies have demonstrated 
the ease with which oil dropped into 
the nose can reach the lungs. And 
it has been shown conclusively that 
lipid pneumonia, once thought to oc- 
cur only in infants and the aged, in 
bed-ridden persons or in persons suf- 
fering from disphagia (difficulty in 
swallowing) occurs “at all ages and 
under many conditions.” 


ACTION BY AMA 


In 1942 liquid petrolatum in nose 
drops had been incriminated fre- 
quently enough in cases of lipid 
pneumonia to cause the conservative 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemist- 
ry of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to withdraw its acceptance of 
all petrolatum-containing inhalants. 
By then the consensus of published 
medical opinion was firmly against 
the use of mineral oil in nose drops. 

Dr. Bruno L. Greisman reported 
(Archives of Otolaryngology, Febru- 
ary, 1944) the following conclusions 
from X-ray studies in which oil was 
traced from nose to lungs in nor- 
mal, healthy persons ranging in age 
from six to 66 years: 

“Healthy persons, irrespective of 
age, might aspirate oil . . . if the oil 
is improperly administered. . . . Oil 
is carried downward by the force of 
gravity.” 

The danger of inhaling oil drop- 
lets increases as the head is bent 
further back during the administra- 
tion of the medication, Dr. Greisman 
pointed out. The only safe position, 
he concluded, is with the head held 
straight or bent forward. Whether 
or not it is possible to use a nose 
dropper with the head bent forward, 
it is certainly not the position most 
persons assume for this operation. 
Nor is it the one recommended by 
the nose drop manufacturers. 

Dr. J. B. Cleland, Professor of 
Pathology at the University of Ade- 
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Non-Oily Nose Drops 


Non-oily (aqueous) nose drops 
are safe so far as causing lipid 
pneumonia is concerned. But 
medical opinion indicates that they 
are of little value except for very 
temporary relief from nasal con- 
gestion. In fact, it is believed that 
their use may prolong the dura- 
tion of the common cold (see page 


77). 











laide, Australia, reported two cases 
of lipid pneumonia discovered at 
necropsy in 1943. One was an in- 
fant; the other, an adult. 

In April, 1944, Captain Paul S. 
Rutherford reported in the Journal 
of the Canadian Medical Association 
three cases of lipid pneumonia dis- 
covered in autopsies at the Banting 
Institute in 1944. One was a man of 
37, the other two were children who 
had been treated with mineral oil 
nose drops. Said Captain Ruther- 
ford: “Lipid pneumonia is now a 
common autopsy finding and lesser 
degrees of lung damage which do not 
result in death are probably a very 
common result of medication with 
oils.” 

Just how widespread is the inci- 
dence of lipid pneumonia is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Post-mortem exam- 
inations are performed on relatively 
few persons, and even at necropsy 
countless lipid pneumonia cases es- 
cape notice because the special mi- 
croscopic examination of the lungs 
necessary to determine the presence 
of oil is rarely made. There can be 
no doubt that the disease is far more 
prevalent than the 300 or so cases 
reported to date would indicate. That 
tens or hundreds of thousands of 
persons are affected is suggested by 
the 2% incidence recorded by Walsh 
and Cannon, (Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, December, 
1940), who found 39 cases in 2,000 
consecutive necropsies; or by the 41 
cases found in 3,500 necropsies per- 
formed by Freiman, Engelberg and 
Merrit. 

“It is apparent, from the errors in 
clinical diagnosis detected at post- 
mortem examination,” wrote Frie- 
man, Engelberg and Merrit, “that 
many physicians are still not aware 
of the relative frequency of this 
condition [lipid pneumonia] particu- 
larly in adults.” 

Most of the cases of lipid pneu- 


monia so far reported have been 
discovered after death. But diagnosis 
in living patients, though difficult, is 
not impossible. Although lipid pneu- 
monia symptoms are similar to those 
of many other chronic lung inflam- 
mations (chronic cough and fever), 
repeated X-ray examinations reveal 
a characteristic, progressive density 
in certain parts of the lungs, often 
combined with the presence of oil in 
the sputum and—most important of 
all—a history of oil intake. 

Once the damage is done, tt can- 
not be undone. Once the oil settles 
into the lungs it cannot, in most 
cases, be removed. And, according 
to Dr. Rutherford (quoted above), 
some oil reaches the lungs with al- 
most every application of oily drops. 

The protection offered the public 
is scant indeed. 


LABEL REQUIREMENTS 
Since 1940, the Food & Drug Ad- 


ministration has required the fol- 
lowing warning (or some variation 
of it) to be placed on the label of 
nose drops, inhalants and sprays 
containing mineral oil as a base: 

“Caution: Frequent or excessive 
use of this preparation may cause 
injury to the lungs. Do not use at 
all in infants and syounger children 
except on competent advice.” 

CU contends that, in the face of 
the evidence, this is wholly inade- 
quate. Permission to sell a poten- 
tially lethal drug with no more than 
the mild and conditioned warning 
quoted above constitutes a virtual 
endorsement. The very fact that the 
dangerous oily drops are still widely 
sold and advertised after four and a 
half years of labeling in accordance 
with F&DA’s requirement is proof 
that the Food & Drug Administration 
has fallen down on its job of pro- 
tecting health and life. Most people 
pay no attention to label warnings 
on familiar products. Furthermore, 
the warning takes no account of the 
hazard to normal adults. 


EVASION IN LABELING 


Yei, lenient though the F&DA 
labeling requirement is, many oily 
nose drop labels all but ignore it. Of 
the dozen labels examined by CU 
only one—United Drug’s Ephedrine 
Inhalant—used the exact wording 
suggested. A careful search through 
all printed matter uncovered refer- 
ences to the lungs in only two other 
brands. 
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The makers of Hill’s Nose Drops 
(with mineral oil) content themselves 
with the suggestion, “For infants use 
Hill's Non-Oily Nose Drops.’ The 
following sentence, printed in the cir- 
cular, doubtless provides the Wyeth 
Chemical Company (manufacturers 
of the Hill drops) with protection 
from the law: “Many physicians are 
in favor of a preparation that does 
not contain oil for it avoids the risk 
of unabsorbed oil being inhaled by 
infants.” 

Highly inadequate, even for the 
protection of infants, is the sentence 
appearing under “Directions” on Ab- 
bott’s Metaphedrin Inhalant No. 99 
carton: “Do not use for infants or 
over long periods of time.” The 
makers of Rexall Nasal Spray pro- 
tect themselves, but do not protect 
children or adults by saying, “Should 
not be used on infants.” 

3ut the problem of mineral oil 
nose drops involves much more than 
the requirement of a fuller warn- 
ing label. Like many other dangerous 
drugs, sale of mineral oil nose drops 
—except on prescription—should be 
banned. 


THE MAGAZINES HELP 


The pages of our “best” and 
“most reliable” magazines continue 
to carry ads for the deadly mineral 
oil remedies. 

Says Parents’ Magazine under the 
head “Parents’ Magazine’s Advertis- 
ing Standards”: “Parents’ Magazine 
conscientiously endeavors . . . to ap- 
ply high standards in passing on 
products to be advertised therein, 
and to open its pages only to useful 
products made by responsible manu- 
facturers, which are of definite value 
in creating and maintaining health- 
ful, efficient and attractive homes. 
.. . In using therapeutic and health 
products readers are advised to con- 
sult their physicians.” 

No doubt that last warning sen- 
tence offers some legal protection—to 
Parents’ Magazine. But it offers par- 
ents no protection against the influ- 
ence of the full-page Vicks ad in 
Parents’ Magazine, which encour- 
ages the reader to “Let the experi- 
ence of millions be your guide.” A 
few drops of oil-containing Vicks 
Va-tro-nol up each nostril “Helps 
prevent many colds from develop- 
ing if used in time.” And then—a 
concession to FTC—‘“use as di- 
rected.” 

No less guilty is Good Housekeep- 
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ing, with its meaningless ‘“Guar- 
anty.” Meaningless because Good 
Housekeeping agrees to replace the 
article or refund your’ money if the 
advertised article is “defective or if 
not as advertised.” The refund of 
39¢ for a “not as advertised” bottle 
of Vicks Va-tro-nol would be the 
compensation for the loss of a hu- 
man life. 

“Try Vicks—works fine!” is the 
advice given young mothers via the 
pages of Good Housekeeping. For 
“Vicks scientists and medical men 
will never relax their efforts to find 
improved and better ways of dealing 
with the always serious problem of 
colds.” 

* What will you find if you follow 
the FTC-required advice appended 
to this ad (Good Housekeeping, 
February, 1945), and look at the 





NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following brands were rated 
“Not Acceptable” because they 
contained mineral oil which, when 
administered as a nose drop, may 
cause lipid pneumonia and death 
to children and adults: 

Abbott’s Metaphedrin Inhalant No. 


S69 (Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago). 
Grove’s Emulsified Nose Drops 


‘(Grove Laboratories, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

Hill’s Nose Drops (Wyeth Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 

Lilly Inhalant Ephedrine (Plain) 
(Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis). 

Lilly Inhalant Ephedrine Compound 
(Eli Lilly & Co.). 

Macy’s Nose Drops (R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., NYC). 

Mistol Drops (Stanco Incorporated, 
Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J.). 

Mistol Drops with Ephedrine (Stan- 
co Incorporated). 

Park Nose Drops (Park Laborator- 
ies, NYC). 

Penetro Nose Drops (Penetro Com- 
pany, div. of Plough, Inc., NYC). 
Pineoleum (The Pineoleum Co., 

NYC). 

Pineoleum with Ephedrine 
Pineoleum Co.). 

Rexall Nasal Spray with Ephedrine 
(United Drug Co., Boston, St. 
Louis). 

United Drug’s Ephedrine Inhalant 
Compound (United Drug Co.). 
United Whelan Nose Drops (Whelan 
Drug Co., Inc. and Associated 

Companies, NYC). 


(The 


Vicks Va-tro-nol (Vick Chemical 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; NYC; 
Philadelphia). 











folder in the Va-tro-nol carton? This 
is what you'll read: 

“The Story of the Vicks Plan—A 
Simple Home Guide for Mothers in 
Dealing with the Family’s Colds.” 

Basically this consists of, “at the 
slightest irritation, dryness or stuffi- 
ness of the, nasal passages . . . use 
Vicks Va-tro-nol at once, and re- 
peat in two hours if needed... .” 


“TESTS” ON SCHOOL CHILDREN 


To support the Vicks Plan, Vicks 
cites some impressive statistics on 
tests of “17,353 subjects—men, wo- 
men and children—7,031 of them 
children in public schools. Those 
taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups. . . . One group fol- 
lowed the Vicks Plan, while the other 
simply continued their usual prac- 
tices regarding colds.” And what 
happened? 

“In the most carefully supervised 
of all these tests, 2,650 school-age 
children were subjects.” And the rec- 
ords show that for those following 
the Vicks Plan, as compared with 
the untreated group, “Sickness from 
colds was cut more than half— 
54.95%. School absences due to colds 
were cut more than three-fourths— 
77.99%.” You can fairly see the 
flutter of the scientist’s white coat 
as you read the amazing disclosures! 

Would it shock you very deeply 
if the white-coated scientist turned 
into a blue-shirted janitor? Whether 
he does in this particular series of 
“carefully supervised tests” we can- 
not be sure. But back in 1938 (when 
Vicks had cut sicknesses from colds 
by only 50.88%, and had reduced 
school absences by a mere 57.86%) 
CU’s medical advisers had some 
enlightening correspondence with 
health officers in North Carolina, 
where the Vicks “cold clinics” were 
located. CU’s Dr. Aaron asked for 
some information on the “37 doc- 
tors” who were alleged to have taken 
part. Replied Dr. George M. Cooper, 
Assistant Health Officer of North 
Carolina : 

“ .. There may have been 37 doc- 
tors who took a hand in this but I do 
not know the name of a single one of 
them, and they were certainly not 
grouped in any one clinic. . . . There 
has been no control whatever from a 
scientific standpoint. . . . About a year 
ago reports reached us that they were 
advertising the fact that the janitor of 
a school stated that he could tell which 
children had used this product [Vicks] 
and which had not, by listening to the 
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excessive amount of coughing and 
sneezing in the room in which the 
drops had not been used as compared 
with the rooms in which they had. We 
are not yet prepared to accept a state- 
ment from a school janitor as of 
sufficient scientific worth to be classed 
as a control project.” 


But lest you put some, faith in the 
word of the janitor, consider a letter 
from Dr. W. P. Richardson, District 
Health Officer of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
in whose district Siler City, the site 
of the Vicks “test,” was located. He 
is reporting on an interview with a 
family which had allowed Vicks to 
use its name in endorsement of the 
Plan. It is dated Dec. 20, 1938: 

“Miss Croom has visited the 
family in Siler City in regard to the 

Vick’s treatment for colds. They are 

very much disgruntled because all they 

have gotten out of the use of their 

names and pictures for advertising is a 

dollar or two, and they expected a good 

deal more than that. One member of 
the family, who did not participate in 
the ‘experiment,’ said that he doubted 
the validity of the study since the 
‘drops’ were carried home to the chil- 
dren in the selected grades and were 
frequently used by the other children in 
the same family, who were in the con 
trol grades, when they had colds. The 
only doctor who was connected with 

it in Siler City . . . is now dead. . . 

So much for the Vicks Plan. Now 
turn to page two of the Vicks cir- 
cular, headed “Directions for Using.” 
You won't fail to see, in good, clear 
type, the symptoms for which Va- 
tro-nol is recommended : 








Leader in the field of oily nose drops 
is Va-tro-nol. Its sales are higher, 
therefore it probably causes more 
lipid pneumonia than other brands. 


“Nasal stuffiness . (often due 
to overheated rooms) .... 

“Children’s’ head colds 
fles’. . . Snoring. . . .” 

3ut unless you look carefully, you 
may miss the small-print “Caution,” 
inadequate though it is: “Do not ad 
minister to a struggling child. Nor 
to anyone enfeebled or debilitated 

. nor to anyone with organic or 
chronic conditions requiring medical 
supervision, except as directed by a 
physician. .. .” 

And if you’ve read the previous 
blurb telling you to use Va-tro-nol 


‘Snif- 





“every few hours” for head colds, 
“every three or four hours” for chil- 
dren’s sniffles, and “every two hours 

. at the slightest irritation, dry- 
ness or stuffiness of the nasal pas- 
sages,” you may be justifiably con- 
fused by the next sentence in the 
“Caution,” which reads: “Va-tro-nol 
is not designed for continuous daily 
use, but only for specific acute symp- 
toms as directed. To disregard these 
directions or cautions may result in 
disagreeable or harmful after-ef- 
fects.” 

But you'll doubtless be impressed 
by Vicks’ candor if you read the tiny 
print at the bottom of the page: 

“Note: Weight of medical opinion 
does not agree with Vicks that use 
of Va-tro-nol at the first nasal irri- 
tation helps prevent development of 
many colds. Against that general 
opinion, Vicks rely upon the ez- 
pert opinion of those physicians and 
scientists who supervised clinical 
tests . . . in which those using Va- 
tro-nol as directed here averaged 
substantially fewer developed colds 
than those not using Va-tro-nol. 

Some persons who buy Va-tro-nol 
won't read the folder. Some others 
who do read it will rely, with the 
Vicks manufacturers, on the “ex- 
pert” opinion of Vicks paid physi- 
cians and scientists—and janitors. 
But we hope that many will consider 
the “disagreeable and harmful after- 
effects,” and join in demanding that 
Va-tro-nol and other mineral oil nose 
drops be taken off the market. 
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Vylon and Nylo; they won't work. 
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A Report on 


CU testers branded as fakes two 
preparations claiming, in effect, to 
turn rayon into nylon. Nylo and Vy- 
lon make rayon hose “look, fit and 
wear like nylon,” the labels say. CU 
made use tests to check the claims. 

Nylo and Vylon, manufactured by 
the Nylo and Vylon Companies, re- 
spectively, both of Chicago, sell each 
for $1 for 4 ounces—enough magic 
liquid for 20 treatments, each of 
which supposedly “nylonizes” a pair 
of hose through six washings. 
Neither preparation, mixed at the 
rate of one teaspoonful to two glasses 
of lukewarm water and used as a 
rinse, according to directions, was 
found capable of converting “your 
ill-fitting, slow-drying rayons into 





 Nylonizing © 


sleek, flattering stockings that look, 
fit and wear like cherished nylons 
. . stockings that dry overnight!” 
Nor does such a treatment make 
stockings “run-resistant,” improve 
their durability, change “undesirable 
gloss to rich dull-sheer finish” or 
waterproof your stockings, “render- 
ing them splashproof.” 

Each of six testers started with 
three pairs of differently-branded 
rayon hose. Included in the total of 
18 pairs were hose sold as 42-, 45- 
and 5l-gauge in both rayon and 
celanese. Some were all-rayon from 
top to toe; others were made with 
rayon welts and cotton feet. The 
stockings were given code numbers 
and carefully laundered in CU's 
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laboratory. Then one stocking of 
each pair was treated according to 
directions, with either Nylo or Vy- 
lon; it. mate was left untreated. 

The hose, unidentified except by 
code numbers, were returned to their 
purchasers for observation in use. 
Wearers were not told which stock- 
ing had been treated. A fact which 
would have been obvious, had Nylo 
and V ylon lived up to their claims, 
remained a laboratory secret. 

To make the tests as fair as pos- 
sible, conditions of wear and laun- 
dering were scheduled in the same 
way for all testers; the schedules 
were adhered to until each pair of 
hose had been worn and washed six 
times—or until one or both of the 
pair tore in wear. The test procedure 
was set up in such a way as to insure 
equal wear on both treated and un- 
treated stockings, and to allow suffi- 
cient drying time between wearings. 

Here are the questions every 
wearer answered after observing 
each of her three pairs of hose under 
prescribed conditions of wear and 
laundering: “Can you tell which 
* stocking was treated?” “Is there any 
appreciable difference between the 
two stockings in appearance or feel ?” 
“Which stocking—if either—dries 
faster?” “Which stocking—if either 
—water-spots?” Also noted were any 
changes appearing after each suc- 
cessive washing. 

None of the testers observed any 
appreciable differences—in appear- 
ance, feel or drying time required— 
between the two stockings of any 
given pair. And if one water-spotted, 
so did the other. In some cases a 
slight difference in color or feel was 
noticed between the stockings in a 
pair. But this changed condition— 
which made the treated stocking 
different but no better—disappeared 
after the first or second washing. 

The tests, as originally planned, 
called for re-treatment of all hose 
after the sixth washing. However, 
unanimously adverse reactions of all 
testers made further tests unneces- 
sary. The best CU can say for Nylo 
and Vylon is that stockings treated 
with them didn’t seem to wear out 
any faster—or slower—than those 
rinsed in clear water. 

CU’s observations are borne out 
by laboratory tests on Nylo made 
for the National Better Business 
Bureau. According to their analysis, 
Nylo is no “miracle come true,” as 
the ads say. Their figures reveal no 
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difference in resistance to snagging 
between treated and untreated hose, 
and they conclude that “the appear- 
ance of the treated hose could not be 
compared with that of Nylon ho- 
siery.” 

On the general subject of “nylon- 
izing” rayon stockings one big ho- 
siery manufacturer commented, “If 
any chemist has such a formula, he 


needn’t bother with the twenty-five- 
cent trade. I'll give him five million 
dollars for it, cash.” 

Until something better comes 
along, make the best of your rayon 
stockings. Handle them carefully, 
wash them carefully, rinse them thor- 
oughly—in plain water—and don’t 
wear them again until they’re com- 
pletely dry. 





Baked Beans 


A report on 57 brands of canned baked beans with tomato 
sauce, New England style baked beans and red kidney beans. 


Fifty-seven brands of baked beans 
and 24 brands of red kidney beans 
were tested for CU by government 
graders and rated according to the 
grades set up by the U. S. Dep’t of 
Agriculture: Grade A or Fancy; 
Grade C or Standard ; and Off-Grade 
or Substandard. Over half the beans 
tested were of Grade A quality. 
Eighteen brands just missed a Grade 
A rating. Four of these are listed 
under “Variable” because of quality 
variations between different cans of 
the same brand. Twelve others were 
pulled down to Grade C because of 
failure to meet Grade A standards 
on only one of the scoring points. 
There is little excuse for either vari- 
ability or failure in a canned product 
prepared from dried beans, since 
freshness and degree of maturity of 
the product selected for canning— 
the determining quality factor with 
canned vegetables and fruits—does 
not have to be considered here. 

As is generally the case with can- 
ned goods, there’s no economy in 
buying Grade C beans when Grade A 
is available. In an over-all price range 
of 8¢ to 24¢ a pound, the lowest 
price turned up in the Grade A cate- 
gory; the highest, among the Grade 
C’s. On the average, there was little 
difference in price between good- and 
poor-quality brands. 

Baked beans are packed in a con- 
fusing variety of can sizes. The 
housewife who has always econo- 
mized by buying in quantity may be 
fooled by this unless she reads labels 
and compares label weights with 
prices. CU found 20 different can 
and jar sizes in the 55 brands pur- 
chased. And the larger size was not 
always the better buy. For example, 
Premier baked beans packed in a one- 


pound, one-ounce jar cost 5¢ more 
per pound than the same brand 
packed in a one-pound can; Hurff 
beans cost 9¢ a pound in the one- 
pound can; 12¢ a pound in the one- 
pound, four-ounce can and 13¢ a 
pound in the large one-pound twelve- 
ounce can. Kidney-bean can sizes are 
much more uniform, most brands 
being packed in No. 2 cans. 


STANDARDS FOR BEANS 

Both baked beans and kidney beans 
were examined and rated for tender- 
ness, absence of defects, flavor and 
consistency. Standards are the same 
for both, regardless of style of pack. 
Grade A beans should be practically 
whole and firm, yet tender; they 
should be free from such defects as 
loose skins and split, broken, mashed 
or discolored beans ; they should pos- 
sess a flavor characteristic for the 
style. 

Kidney beans are always packed in 
a plain sauce of water, salt, sugar or 
dextrose (or both) and spices. Baked 
beans are packed in various styles. 
Ratings include 25 brands of pork 
and beans in tomato sauce, 16 brands 
of beans in molasses sauce, both with 
and without pork (New England or 
Boston style), eight in tomato sauce 
without meat (vegetarian style) and 
eight miscellaneous styles including 
baked limas. Pea beans are the va- 
riety generally used for commercially 
canned baked beans. 

In the ratings, brands are listed in 
order of quality within each type. 
Quality differences between adjacent 
brands in the same category were 
very small. 

Figures in parentheses represent 
cost per pound. 
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WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
& PORK 


BEST BUYS 


Asco Grade A (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia). 8¢ for 1 lb. can. Avail- 
able nationally at American Stores. 

Fame (Fame Canning Co., Indianapolis). 
19¢ for 1 Ib., 14 oz. (104). Available 
nationally. 


ACCEPTABLE 
GRADE A 


(Jn estimated order of quality) 

Fame (see “Best Buys”). 

Otoe (Otoe Food Products Co., Ne- 
braska City, Nebr.). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 4 
oz. (11%4¢). 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC). 
13¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. jar (12¢). Available 
nationally. 

Ann Page (A&P). 11¢ for 1 Ib., 2 oz. 
(10¢). 13¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. jar (12¢). 
Available nationally at A&P Stores. 

Asco (see “Best Buys’). 

Nebia Beans with Bacon (Grainger 
Bros. Co., Lincoln, Nebr.). 11¢ for 
15% oz. (11%¢). Available in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Colorado. 

Ritter White Label U. S. Grade A (P. 
J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.). 13¢ 
for 1 Ib., 1% oz. jar; 21¢ for 1 Ib., 12 
oz. can (12¢). 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
NYC). 19¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. jar (18¢); 
13¢ for 1 lb. can. Available east of the 
Mississippi and in Texas. 

Jackson (Morgan Packing Co., Austin, 
Ind.). 14¢ for 1 Ib., 4 oz. (11¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Co-op Grade A (National Cooperatives 
Inc., Chicago). 10¢ for 1 Ib. Available 
nationally at Co-op Stores. 

IGA (Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 
Chicago). 12¢ for 14 oz. (13¢). Avail- 
able nationally at IGA Stores. 

Scott Co. (Morgan Packing Co.). 12¢ 
for 1 Ib., 4 oz. (9%¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Swift’s (Swift & Co., Chicago). 19¢ for 
1 Ib., 7 oz. (13¢); 19¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. 
(11¢). Available nationally. 

Sweet Home (Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Co., St. Louis). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 3 oz. 
(12%4¢). Available in Missouri and 
Illinois. 

Topmost (General Grocer Co., St. 
Louis). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 6 oz. (11¢). 

Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff Co., Swedesboro, 
N. J.). 9¢ for 1 Ib.; 15¢ for 1 Ib., 4 oz. 
(12¢); 23¢ for 1 Ib. 12 oz. (13¢). 
Available nationally. 


The following varied from Grade A to 

Grade C: 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 5 oz. (11%¢); 12¢ 
for 1 Ib., 1 oz. (11%¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Phillips Delicious (Phillips Packing Co., 
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Cambridge, Md.). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 4 oz. 
(12¢). Available nationally. 
GRADE C 


Armour’s Star (Armour & Co., Chicago). 
18¢ for 1 Ib., 15 oz. (9¢); 17¢ for 1 Ib., 
12 oz. (10¢). Would be Grade A, ex- 
cept for tenderness. Available nation- 
ally. 

Nor’East (Cooperative G. L. F. Farm 
Products, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y.). 13¢ for 
1 Ib., 1 oz. (12¢). Would be Grade A, 
except for flavor. Available in most 
States. 

Campbell’s (Campbell Soup Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.). 9¢ for 1 Ib. Available na- 
tionally. 

Gibbs (Gibbs & Co., Baltimore). 19¢ for 
1 Ib., 14 oz. (10¢); 12¢ for 1 Ib. 

American Beauty (Morgan Packing Co.). 
15¢ for 1 Ib., 1% oz. (13¢). Available 
nationally. 

Pritchard’s Pride of the Farm (E. Prit- 
chard, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J.). 15¢ for 
1 Ib., 7 oz. (10%4¢). Available in N. Y., 
N. J., Penna., Dela.. Md. and New 
England. 

White Ribbon (Krenning-Schlapp Gro- 
cer Co.). 16¢ for 1 Ib., 4 oz. (13¢). 
Available in Missouri and Illinois. 


NEW ENGLAND STYLE 
WITH PORK 


BEST BUYS 


Finast (First National Stores Inc., 


Somerville, Mass.). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 12 
oz. (11%¢). Available in New Eng- 
land and N. Y. at 
Stores. 


First National 


Alice of Old Vincennes (Vincennes 
Packing Corp., Vincennes, Ind.). 16¢ 
for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (11¢). 

Puritan (Maine Canned Foods, Inc., 
Portland, Me.). 17¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. 
(10¢). 


ACCEPTABLE 
GRADE A 


Van Camp’s (Van Camp’s, Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass.). 17¢ for 1 Ib., 5% oz. 
(12%¢). Available nationally. 

Puritan (see “Best Buys”). 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., 
Chicago). 22¢ for 1 lb., 12 oz. (12%¢) 
Available in New England, the Mid- 
west and the Rocky Mountain area at 
Red & White Stores. 

Finast (see “Best Buys”). 

S. S. Pierce Co. Red Label (S. S 
Pierce Co., Boston). 21¢ for 1 Ib., 12 
oz. (12¢). Available in New England 

B & M (Burnham & Morrill Co., Port- 
land, Me.). 11¢ for 13 oz. (13¢); 16¢ 
for 1 lb., 2 oz. (14¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.). 
25¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (14¢). Available 
east of the Mississippi and in Texas. 

S. S. Pierce Overland Red Kidney Beans 
(S. S. Pierce Co.). 21¢ for 1 Ib., 12 
oz. jar (12¢). 

Alice of Old Vincennes (see 
Buys”). 

S. S. Pierce Co. Red Label Yellow Eye 
Beans (S. S. Pierce Co.). 21¢ for 1 
Ib., 12 oz. (12¢). Available in New 
England. 

Friend’s (Friend Bros., Inc., Boston) 
13¢ for 1 Ib., 3 oz. (11¢); 15¢ for 1 Ib 


“Best 





Campbel?s has lost its supremacy as the leader in good, cheap foods. 
Now, at 9¢ a pound, it’s Grade C; neither as good nor as cheap as Asco, 
Grade A, at 8¢ a pound. 
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GRADE C 

Baxter’s Finest (H. C. Baxter & Bros., 
Brunswick, Me.). 21¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. 
(12¢). Would be Grade A, except for 
defects. 

Ann Page (A&P). 9¢ for 1 Ib., 2 oz. 
(8¢). Would be Grade A, except for 


consistency. 
Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Bos- 
ton). 15¢ for 1 Ib., 12 oz. (8%¢) 


Would be Grade A, except for flavor. 


The following brand was packed New 

England Style, without pork: 

Hart (The W. R. Roach Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.). 18¢ for 1 lb., 10 oz. 
(11¢). Would be Grade A, except for 
consistency. 

Elm Farm (Elm Farm Foods Co., Bos- 
ton). 15¢ for 1 lb., 12 oz. (11%¢). 


VEGETARIAN STYLE 


IN TOMATO SAUCE 


BEST BUYS 
Ann Page (A&P). 13¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. 
(12¢); 10¢ for 1 lb. 2 oz. (8%¢). 


Available nationally at A&P Stores. 
Morton House (Otoe Food Products 
Co.). 11¢ for 15% oz. (11%@). 


ACCEPTABLE 

GRADE A 

Morton House (see “Best Buys’). 

Ann Page (see “Best Buys”). 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago). 14¢ for 14 oz. (16¢); 14¢ for 
1 Ib., 1 oz. jar (13¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Nor’East (Cooperative G. L. F. Farm 
Products, Inc.). 19¢ for 1 Ib., 6 oz. 
(14¢). Available ih most States. 

Manischewitz (Manischewitz Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc.. NYC). 17¢ for 1 lb. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Van Camp’s (Van Camp’s, Inc.). 14%¢ 
for 1 Ib., 2% oz. (12%¢). Available 
nationally. 

The following varied from Grade A to 

Grade C: 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 
16¢ for 1 Ib., 2 oz. (144); 20¢ for 1 Ib., 
1% oz. jar (18%¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

GRADE C 

Gibbs (Gibbs & Co., Baltimore). 13¢ for 


1 Ib., % oz. (12%¢). Would be Grade 
A, except for consistency. 


MISCELLANEOUS STYLES 


ACCEPTABLE 

GRADE A 

Penthouse Beans with Pork (Penthouse 
Food Sales Co., Oakland, Calif.). 15¢ 
for 1 lb., 10 oz. (114). 

GRADE C 

Nation Wide Beans and Pork in Plain 
Sauce (Nation Wide Service Grocers, 
St. Louis). 13¢ for 1 Ib., 4 oz. (10%¢). 
Would be Grade A, except for defects. 
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American Beauty Pork & Beans with 
Plain Sauce (Morgan Packing Co.). 
15¢ for 1 Ib., 1% oz. jar (13%¢). 

Ritter Vegetarian Baked Dry Lima 
Beans (P. J. Ritter Co.). 15¢ for 1 
Ib. 

White Rose Vegetarian Baked Limal- 
ettes (Seeman Bros.). 19¢ for 1 Ib. 

White Rose Baked Limalettes with Pork 
(Seaman Bros.). 21¢ for 1 Ib. 

Foote’s Best Pinto Beans (D. E. Foote 
& Co., Baltimore). 13%¢ for 1 Ib. 

Ritter Baked Dry Lima Beans with 
Pork (P. J. Ritter Co.). 13¢ for 1 Ib. 


RED KIDNEY BEANS 


(Price is for #2 [1 Ib., 4 oz.] can un- 
less otherwise noted.) 


BEST BUY 


Hanover (Hanover Canning Co., Han- 
over, Penna.). 10¢. Available in N. Y., 
N. J., Penna., O., W. Va., Md. and 
Fila. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(/n estimated order of quality) 


GRADE A 

Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC). 
15¢. Available in NYC. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago). 19¢. Available nationally. 
Gren Pac (Greencastle Packing Co., 
Franklin County, Penna.). 15¢ for 1 

Ib. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.). 
19¢. Available east of the Mississippi 
and in Texas. 

Sweet Home (Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Co.). 15¢. Available in Missouri and 
Illinois. 

Lagoon (Pennsylvania Canning Co., 
New Freedom, Penna.). 13¢ for 15% 
oz. 

Sultana (A&P). 13¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. jar; 
11¢ for 1 lb. can, Available nationally 


at A&P Stores. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores Corp., 
Cleveland). 15¢. Available east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Hanover (see “Best Buy”). 

American Home (National Tea Co., 
Chicago). 12¢. Available in the Mid- 
west at National Tea Stores. 

Superfine (Chas. G. Summers, Jr. Inc., 
New Freedom, Penna.). 19¢. Avail- 
able on the Eastern Seaboard between 
Boston and Miami, as far west as 
Erie, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

Red Ring (Comstock Canning Corp., 
Newark, N. Y.). 15¢ for 1 Ib. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros.). 19¢ for 1 
lb.; 16¢ for 1 Ib., 6 oz. Available na- 
tionally. 


The following varied from Grade A to 
Grade C: 


Jackson (Morgan Packing Co.). 14¢. 
Available nationally. 


GRADE C 

Co-op Grade A (National Cooperatives 
Inc.). 13¢. Would be Grade A, except 
for consistency. 

Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 17¢. Would be 
Grade A, except for consistency. 

Bluebrook (Jewel Food Stores, Chi- 
cago). 9¢. Would be Grade A, except 
for consistency. 

Red Robe (General Grocer Co.). 15¢. 

G. L. F. (Cooperative G. L. F. Farm 
Products, Inc.). 16¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. 
jar; 17¢ for 1 Ib. 6 oz. can. 

Comstock (Comstock Canning Corp.). 
16¢ for 1 Ib., 1 oz. jar. 

Scott Co. (Morgan Packing Co.). 15¢ 
for 1 Ib., 1 oz. jar. 

Otoe (Otoe Food Products Co.). 14¢. 

Foote’s Best (D. E. Foote & Co.). 15¢ 
for 1 Ib. 

Topmost (General Grocer Co.). 15¢. 
Extremely variable, from Grade A to 
substandard. 





Laundry Soap 


Results of tests on 57 brands of flakes, chips, granules and bars, and 


advice on how they can aid in 


Though a few of the old familiar 
names in laundry soap—Chipso and 
Selox, for example—are off the gro- 
cery shelves, with manufacture sus- 
pended for the duration, there are 
still plenty of varieties to be found. 
CU’s tests included 57 brands of 
laundry soap: 22 flakes and chips, 15 
granules and 20 bar soaps. Prices 
show no over-all change since CU 
last reported on laundry soaps in 
January, 1943; OPA’s price ceil- 
ings on this item seem generally well- 
enforced. 


solving the hard-water problem. 


The choice of a laundry soap 
should depend on the kind of water 
you have—whether hard or soft— 
and the fabric to be laundered. 


HARD WATER contains large amounts 
of dissolved mineral matter. These 
minerals combine with pure soap to 
form an insoluble scum, which 


tends to settle on clothing, and is 
hard to remove. This scum is respon- 
sible equally for the much-adver- 
tised “tattle-tale gray” and the “ring 
around the bathtub.” When pure 
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“Titration” tests to determine, among other things, whether the soaps 
were too acid or too alkaline. None were unsatisfactory in this respect. 


svap is used in hard water, the first 
portion combines with the minerals; 
only after the “hardness” has been 
removed in this way does the soap 
start to form suds. Use of pure soap 
in hard water is a waste of soap, 
and it does not give satisfactory 
washing results. There are, however, 
various ways of solving the hard 
water problem. 

The best method—the Zeolite or 
Permutit “exchange system” — in- 
volves a rather costly installation 
which is not at present available for 
civilian use. But satisfactory wash- 
ing results can be obtained in hard 
water by using a “built” soap, which 
contains a water-softening ingredi- 
ent. There are two general types of 
builders used in such soaps: those 
which remove the minerals by form- 
ing a curd, and those which com- 
bine with the minerals to form solu- 
ble compounds that do not interfere 
with lathering. The latter type is ob- 
viously more desirable; it eliminates 
the difficulty of removing a curd or 
scum which sticks to clothes as well 
as to the wash tub. Furthermore, 
the soluble softeners are easier on 
fabrics. Even when used in quanti- 
ties in excess of the amount required 
just to soften the water, they do 
not harm delicate fabrics. Tetraso- 
dium pyrophosphate (pyrophos- 
phate) and sodium metaphosphate 
(Calgon) are the commonest of the 
soluble softeners. 

A third way to soften water is 
by addition of a water-softener to 
the clear water, followed by addition 
of pure soap. This is not generally 
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economical, since soaps containing 
pyrophosphate or other soluble build- 
ers are usually less expensive than 
unbuilt soaps. 


THE FABRIC: Rayons, woolens, silks 
and lightweight cottons and linens 
should be washed with either pure 


soap (in soft-water areas) or soap 
containing a soluble builder. The 
water should be at wrist temperature 
(about 100° F.). Heavy cottons and 
linens, either white or fast-color 
dyed, may be washed with any built 
soaps— though the soluble-builder 
type is best—and in warmer water. 


FLAKES, CHIPS, GRANULES AND BARS 
are among the available forms of 
laundry soap. Bars have become less 
popular than the other varieties in 
recent years, probably because the 
other varieties are easier to dissolve 
and to measure accurately. But bar 
soap is useful to supplement flakes 
for washing badly soiled portions of 
clothing. No matter what variety of 
soap you use, don’t use more than 
is necessary to keep suds in the tub 
during laundering. Use of more than 
this amount is wasteful; it does not 
improve cleansing or make launder- 
ing easier. The amount needed varies 
with the water used. Experiment to 
find out how much soap you need 
per tubful or per gallon of water, 
and use no more. You'll probably be 
surprised to find that you’ve been 
using far too much. 





Laundry Soaps: Ratings 


(In order of increasing cost per pound of dry soap within each group) 














Cost per 
Label Price per Dry 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER OR Weight Package Pound’ 
DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (¢) 
Flakes or Granules with Very Little or No Builder 
Marshall Field’s Soap Flakes (Marshall Field 

i Ci. Ce. 56 cndegede ceeeeeees odes é 1lb.5%0z. 22 17.2 
Kirkman Pure White Flakes (Colgate-Palm- 

olive-Peet, Brooklyn, N. Y.)............. 1 Ib. 2 oz. 19 17.7 
Clover Farm White Soap Flakes (Clover 

Farm Stores, Cleveland)................. 11b.5%0z. 23 18.1 
Speedup Extra Thin Soap Flakes (Ameri- 

can Stores, Philadelphia) ................ 11ib.5%0z. 23 18.3 
White Sail Soap Flakes (A&P, NYC)..... 12% oz. 15 19.9 
Co-op General Purpose Soap (Na- 

tional Co-operatives, Chicago) .......... 11lb.5%0z. 25 20.1 
Wards Thin White Soap Flakes Cat. No. 

—453 (Montgomery Ward) ............. 12% oz. $ for 47 20.8 

plus postage 
Macy’s Pure White Soap Flakes (Macy’s 

tS, EE na i, nie pases cneces 12% oz. 17 22.2 
Co-op Pure Soap Flakes (Eastern Cooper- 

BtIve VOMGUORRE, BEE G) ci cccwccebscccccece 1 Ib. 22 22.3 
Chiffon Pure White Soap Flakes (Armour, 

EE PE REE Sree 14 oz. 21 25.1 
Sally May Super Thin Soap Flakes (IGA, 

EE -aildtns vos cadWkeiebbaeees voces ex 12% oz. 19 25.1 
Marshall Field’s Fine Quality Soap Flakes.. 12% oz. 22 28.6 
Lux (Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass.)....... 12% oz. 23 30.2 
Ivory Snow (Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati) 12% oz. 23 30.3 
DUET DEED cau dibueGhescengneds candccccsce 12% oz. 23 30.7 
Chiffon White Milled Soap Flakes.......... 14 oz. 29 34.3 
Daintiflakes (Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Ill.) 12% oz. 29 38.8 

1 Based on dry soap actually present, excluding inert filler, moisture and other non-soap 


material. 
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Laundry Soaps: Ratings 








material. — ; 
? Contained excessive amounts of inert filler. 
* Actual weight as received for test. 





Cost per 
Label Price per D 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER OR Weight sa Pound" 
DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (¢) 
Flakes or Granules with Soluble Builder 
Perk Granulated Soap (Armour)............ 1 Ib. 8 oz. 19 13.5 
Wards Soap Granules Cat. No. 3992? (Mont- 
UE, VOWED conc vescasekeanbee¥aben eas llb.80z. 3 for 53 14.5 
lus postage 
Macy’s Soap Chips (Macy’s, NYC)......... ibs. 2. 162 
IGA New Formula Soap Grains (IGA)..... 1 lb. 8 oz. 19 17.0 
Clover Farm Granulated Soap’ (Clover Farm 

WUREODE”: wh bdv ahd nctelcstseVesbieecs vue 1 Ib. 8 oz. 23 18.1 
gg ee ee re er 1 Ib. 8 oz. 23 18.3 
Duz (Procter & Gamble)................... llb.5%0z. 23 18.4 
Speedup Granulated Soap’ (American Stores) 1 Ib. 8 oz. 22 19.2 
Oxydol’ (Procter & Gamble)............... 1 Ib. 8 oz. 23 19.2 
Co-op General Purpose Soap Flakes (East- 

ern Cooperative Wholesale) ............. l1lb.100z. 26 20.9 
Co-op Granulated Soap’ (National Co-oper- 

SES ei Facet chink na tite bain aeckatne 1 Ib. 8 oz. 25 21.3 
Grano Granulated Soap’ (Jewel Tea Co.)... 21b.80z 59 28.6 

Flakes or Granules with Curd-Forming Builders 
Finast Granulated Soap (First National 

Stores, Somerville, Mass.)..............- 1 Ib. 8 oz. 18 13.5 
Wards White Soap Chips Cat. No. —451’ 

(Montgomery Ward) ..............ceeee- 1lb.5% oz. 3 for 58 15.5 

»lus postage 
20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips (Pacific Site 

Comet Demet Co. Bee tebes x cuninsaccweleoin 1 Ib. 6 oz. 21 16.9 
Kirkman Granulated Soap’ (Colgate-Palm- 

GEG NR) | «i sci Sone tade bec edtk ate cbeses 1 Ib. 8 oz. 23 17.1 
Super Suds (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet) ...... 1 Ib. 8 oz. 23 17.3 
Topmost Granulated Soap—also labeled 

American Lady (General Grocer Co., St. 

LAE vest hnnsaeciadtenees d6eh@ndsesemeeis 1 Ib. 8 oz. 22 19.2 
Fels-Naptha Soap Chips (Fels & Co., Phila- 

te ot eae Fo fy 1 Ib. 5 oz. 21 28.2 
Macy’s Borax-Soap Flakes (Macy’s)....... 12% 21 28.2 

Bars with Very Little or No Builder 

Kirkman Borax (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet).. 8.5 oz.’ 5 13.5 
Wards White Floating Cat. No. —456 

(Montgomery Ward) ...........e-eeeeee- 3.8 oz." 6 for 25 20.2 

lus postage 

Ivory (Procter & Gamble)................. 9.4 oz’ ' 20.5 
Macy’s Laundry (Macy’s) ................- 13.8 oz.’ 14 21.1 
Macy’s White Floating..................... 7.9 oz. 9 22.4 
Bee me UO eR eee 8.4 oz.’ 10 22.4 
Marshall Field’s Whiie Floating........... 8.0 oz.’ 10 23.2 
Co-op White Floating (National Coopera- 

UGG F STR RK coe ie iii ee Oiies hecoseweae 4.4 oz.’ 6 23.3 
Aimcee White Floating (Associated Mer- 

chandieing Gat) < sduaddundaancas bE 6.8 oz.’ 10 26.4 

Bar With Soluble Builder 
Pia Tae. COD. oo ccccatunsccewocuvente 9.0 oz’ 6 16.7 
Bars with Curd-Forming Builders 
R&W White Naptha’® (Red & White Corp., 

oe ERE EP UK ee es fo 7.5 oz! 5 15.3 
Macy’s Borax Laundry’ .................... 8.8 oz.’ 7 16.7 
Octagon Laundry (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet) 8.6 oz.’ 7 16.9 
ym eae rere 6.9 oz.’ 5 17.7 
Co-op White Laundry’ (National Coopera- 

SD  Saniapect basal eles te ceweeesesnccehas 7.8 oz. 5 17.8 
Wards White Laundry Cat. No. —455° 

(Montgomery Ward) .............eeees 7.0 oz? 6 for 27 18.0 

plus postage 
P and G White Laundry (Procter & Gamble) 8.1 oz.’ 18.9 
O.K. (Procter & Gamble) .................. 4.4 oz! 5 20.8 
Macy’s Hardwater Laundry................ 8.2 oz.’ 9 23.4 
S.S.P. Old Soap (S.S. Pierce, Boston)...... 10.9 oz.’ 15 30.0 


1 Based on dry soap actually present, excluding inert filler, moisture and other non-soap 





When you buy soap flakes, be sure 
to buy by weight, rather than by 
the size of the box; appearances 
are often deceptive. The package of 
Daintiflakes, labeled 12% ounces, for 
example, looked larger than the 14- 
ounce box of Chiffon White Milled 
Soap Flakes, at the same price. 
SOAP PRODUCTION 

By a recent order of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the production of 
soap for civilian use has been cut 
about 544%; it is now about 85% 
of the 1940 production level. But 
there is no shortage or prospect of 
a shortage. Housewives are urged to 
refrain from hoarding and scare- 
buying; buy soap as you need it, and 
use no more soap than is required. 

The 57 laundry soaps included in 
CU’s tests were examined in terms 
of the Federal Specifications for 
laundry soaps for percentage of 
moisture, builder, filler (inert ma- 
terial), and free acid or alkali. 
Brands found to contain builder 
were further analyzed, to determine 
whether the builder was of the curd- 
forming type. Weights were checked 
on all samples. 

None of the soaps was- found to 
contain excessive amounts of free 
acids or alkalis, but many (noted in 
the ratings) did have excessive 
amounts of filler. The inert, insol- 
uble substances used as fillers serve 
no useful purpose except that they 
do act as mild abrasives; they may 
injure delicate fabrics. And, of 
course, when you buy a filled soap 
you get less soap for your money. 

The cost per pound of dry soap 
was computed on the basis of soap 
and builder (since builder is a use- 
ful portion of the soap) only; filler 
and moisture were not included. 
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The first requirement for high 
quality vegetables is an excellent 
strain of seed. A strain may be 
thought of as a particular selection 
(usually developed by the seed pro- 
ducer) within a given variety, em- 
phasizing a certain desirable charac- 
teristic or a combination of desir- 
able characteristics. These may in- 
clude productiveness, size, resistance 
to disease, fine flavor, earliness, etc. 
The difference in quality between 
vegetables produced from a good and 
a poor strain is very great. 

Farmers, whose livelihood de- 
pends on the quality of their pro- 
duce, are careful to use strains of 
seed which are good in all! respects ; 
but home gardeners are often satis- 
fied provided their seeds show good 
germination. Annual seed inspection 
in many States has done a great deal 
to force the improvement of germi- 
nation in packet seed, but the strains 
offered in packets—particularly in 
the commission packets sold by 
hardware, department and ten-cent 
stores, mail-order houses and florists 
—are often inferior or mixed. And 
they cannot always be depended 
upon even for good germination, 
since it is known that certain seeds- 
men sell two grades—one for States 
with good, well-enforced seed laws, 
and the other for inadequately-pro- 
tected States. 


WHERE TO BUY SEED 


Buy only from the most reliable 
seedsmen; don’t just pick up a few 
packets at the corner store. The sign 
of a first-class seedsman is not a 
beautiful catalog, emphasis on nov- 
elties and multitudinous varieties, 
impressive advertising, or “service” 
at the seed store. Rather it is the 
care he takes to keep his strains 
pure and his seed free from disease 
—things which are not easy for you 
to check. 

To keep his strains pure, the 
seedsman must run real trial grounds 
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How to select varieties, where to buy, treatment 


against seed disease, how to save seeds for 


next year, buying plants, notes on sowing. 


and, for best results, grow his own 
stock seed (the carefully-selected 
seed from which he or his contrac- 
tors grow the seed he sells to the 
public). To keep seed-bdrne dis- 
eases to a minimum, he must buy 
certain kinds of seed from, or have 
them grown in, disease-free areas. 
Or he must treat the seed by the 
most efficient methods before he sells 
it. 

Look for a seed house that has 
tomato seed certified by the State to 
be free from disease, and cabbage 
and cauliflower seeds that are la- 
beled “hot-water treated.” As a rule, 
city seed stores are not good sources 
of supply; only rarely, by extreme 
watchfulness in buying, can they 
maintain the general quality of their 
seed. And remember that no first- 
class seed house employs school chil- 
dren as salesmen. 

The location of a seed house does 
not affect the quality of the seed, 
since the seed of any particular crop 
is grown in a specialized section, 
from which all seedsmen get their 
supplies. But any seedsman’s range 
of varieties will probably be best 
suited to the section of the country 
where he is located. Some varieties 
are good almost anywhere; others 
have a restricted range. 


CHOOSING VARIETIES 


The right choice of varieties may 
make the difference between success 
and failure of the crop. Don’t be mis- 
led by glowing descriptions in the 
catalog when making your selection ; 
even if the descriptions are accurate 
under some conditions, they cannot 
take your particular growing condi- 
tions into account. Beware of nov- 
elties ; they are moneymakers for the 
seedsman, but a gamble for the 
buyer. Too often they are introduced 
before the variety is sufficiently fixed 
(for example, Burpee’s Rhubarb 
Swiss Chard), or before their adap- 
tability is proved (for example, 
Tampala, which fails in hot, dry 
weather). 

The standard (commercial) vari- 
eties are not always the best choice 


for home gardens. To be good for 
commercial purposes, the varieties 
must be tough enough to ship well, 
and tenderness and flavor are often 
sacrificed for eye-appeal. Further- 
more, a crop that will mature all at 
once is the most economical for com- 
mercial production, whereas for 
home-growing a crop that matures 
over a fairly long period and thus 
gives a longer eating season saves 
work and waste. Your State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station’s gar- 
dening bulletin has a list of proved 
varieties for your locality. You can 
profit by combining the information 
it gives with your own and your 
neighbors’ experience. 


SOURCES OF 
VEGETABLE SEED 


The following houses are rated in terms 
of the consistent quality of thew seed 
strains. In some cases, availability of 
plants as well as seeds is indicated; 
where there is no such indication, it does 
not necessarily mean that the house does 
not sell plants. 


BEST SOURCES 


Joseph Harris Co. (Rochester, N. Y.; 
stores in Syracuse, N. Y.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cambridge, Mass.). Cabbage 
and cauliflower hot-water treated. New 
York-certified tomato and potato seed. 
Sells plants, some in 24-inch pots. 

Ferry Morse Seed Co. (Detroit and San 


Francisco). The best commission 
packeters. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 


(West Springfield, Mass.). Sells only 
in its territory: all New England, Md., 
Dela., and all Penna. except the 13 
counties bordering N. Y. State. Treats 
all seeds that are known to need it, 
but cabbage and cauliflower are not 
hot-water treated; they are protected 
only against rotting and damping-off 
by dusting with Semesan and Arasan. 
This is more treatment than given by 
most seedsmen. Prices fairly low. No 
plants. 

Francis C. Stokes Co. (Vincentown, N. 
J.). Tomatoes only. Sells plants raised 
in Georgia from Stokes New Jersey- 
certified seed, but only by the thou- 
sand. ($4 per thousand, f.o.b. Mt. 
Holly, N. J.) 
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GOOD SOURCES 


Abbott & Cobb (Philadelphia). 

Comstock Ferre Co. (Wethersfield, 
Conn.). 

F. W. Eberle (Albany, N. Y.). 

Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. (Faribault, 
Md.). Short-season varieties. Sells 
plants. 

Alexander Forbes & Co. 
N. J.). Selis plants. 

Glick’s Plant Farm (Smoketown, 
Penna.). Sells vegetable plants. Spe- 
cialties, tomato and cabbage. 

Glick’s Seed Farm (Smoketown, 
Penna.). Tomatoes only. Penna. and 
Mich. certified seed. 

Peter Henderson (NYC). 

Livingston Seed Co. (Columbus, Ohio). 
No plants. 

Robson Seed Farms (Hall, N. Y.). Spe- 
cialty, hybrid corn. 

Walter L. Schell (Harrisburg, Penna.). 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). Sells plants. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store (Chicago and 
NYC). The Chicago store sells plants 
for Wisc., Mich., Ind., Il. 

O. H. Will & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.). 
Short-season varieties. Not satisfac- 
tory south of NYC. 


NOT GENERALLY ACCEPTABLE 


The houses listed below may have some 
good seeds, but it is the opinion of CU’s 
consultants that the quality is too gen- 
erally variable to be reliable. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Philadelphia). 
Variable, but lima beans generally 
good. 

Breck’s (Boston). Has shown some im- 
provement recently, but still too vari- 
able. 

Children’s Flower Mission, or any other 
seedhouse using school children as 
salesmen. 

Lakeshore Seed Co. (Dunkirk, N. Y.). 

The great majority of city seed stores, 
no matter how well-known. 

The great majority of commission pack- 


(Newark, 


eters. These are the distributors of 
the gaily-colored packets sold by 
hardware, department and _ ten-cent 


stores, mail-order houses and florists. 
SEED DISEASE 


It is not safe to sow seed without 
first taking precautions against seed 
diseases. Treatment of seed disease 
is twofold. It consists of (1) pre- 
venting the soil-borne diseases, which 
are manifested by the rotting of 
seeds in the ground before they ger- 
minate, and the damping-off of seed- 
lings before or after they have come 
up; and (2) preventing the seed- 
borne diseases, which may not show 
up until the plants are almost ma- 
ture. The latter requires the more 
drastic measures. 

Seed-borne diseases have spread 
alarmingly since the beginning of 
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the war. The great care required to 
produce a disease-free seed crop de- 
mands an adequate supply of skilled 
labor on the seed farms, and man- 
power shortages have taken their 
toll. Moreover, seedsmen who have 
formerly treated their cabbage-fam- 
ily seeds now tend to omit the effec- 
tive hot-water treatment because it 
kills weak seeds; and the shortage 
in seed stock, coupled with greatly 
increased demand, makes it easy to 
sell almost anything. 

All seed-borne diseases are seri- 
ous, in that they cause a loss of crop. 
The most serious generally-encoun- 
tered disease of this type is Black 
Leg in the cabbage family; once the 
disease occurs, it becomes impossible 
to grow cabbage in the infested gar- 
den for many years. 

The home gardener who cannot 
buy treated seeds must learn to treat 
the seed himself. Or if he buys 
plants, he should make sure that they 
are grown from seed certified to be 
disease-free, or treated against dis- 
ease by the most effective methods, 
since seed-borne diseases cannot be 
detected in young plants. 


TREATMENT FOR SEED-BORNE DISEASES 


Hot-Water Treatment: 
Soak in Hot Time 


Crop Water at Mins. 
Cabbage and Tomato... 122° F. 25 
RE a sbacakannbdens 122° F. 30 


Other Cabbage-Family 
Crops (Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflower, Kale, 


po oe 122° F. 15-18 
Celery (New seed only; 
old seed does not need 
|) a a 118° F. 30 


For the hot-water treatment, it is 
essential to have a thermometer that 
is accurate between 118° and 122° 
Fahrenheit. A few degrees higher 
than the recommended temperature 
will kill the seed: a few degrees 
lower will not kill the disease or- 
ganisms. 

Heat a large kettle of water to 
about %° above the recommended 
temperature, and remove it from the 
heat. While the water is heating, put 
the seeds to be treated into loose 
cheesecloth bags, and wet them thor- 
oughly in warm water. Then put the 
bags into the prepared hot water, 
making sure to force out all the air. 
Stir the water frequently. As soon 
as the temperature falls 144° below 
the required point, return the kettle 
to the heat or add a little boiling 
water. With a large amount of water 





and a small amount of seed, the 
temperature should need little ad- 
justment during the treatment period. 
After the treatment, cool the seed at 
once in cold water, and spread it 
out to dry. Do not treat seed which 
has already been hot-water treated by 
the seedsman. 


Alternative Treatments: 


If you cannot get an accurate ther- 
mometer, it is safer to use an alter- 
native treatment than to take the risk 
of either killing the seed or of not 
killing the disease organism. Here 
are suggested alternatives: 


TOMATO: Soak seeds in a solution of 
blue vitriol (powdered copper sul- 
fate), two ounces (three level table- 
spoons plus one level teaspoon) to 
one gallon of water, for one hour. 
Dry without rinsing. 

CABBAGE FAMILY: Soak in mercuric 
chloride (corrosive sublimate) solu- 
tion, one 8-grain tablet to a pint of 
water, for 25 minutes. Rinse thor- 
oughly in water for 15 minutes, then 
dry. Mercuric chloride tablets may be 
bought from drug stores. WARN- 
ING: Corrosive sublimate is a deadly 
poison. Don’t use cooking utensils or 
household dishes for treatment; 
throw away any surplus solution at 
once, and wash the container. Keep 
extra tablets, labeled Poison, in a 
safe place. 


CUCUMBER, SQUASH, MELON: Soak for 


“Inspect plants carefully before you 
ee 
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five minutes in mercuric chloride so- 
lution, one 8-grain tablet to a pint of 
water. Rinse in clear water and dry. 
Note warning above. 


PREVENTION OF SEED-ROT 
AND DAMPING-OFF 


Treatment of seeds for seed-borne 
diseases does not protect them from 
seed-rot or damping-off. For such 
protection, the seed must be given 
the proper dusting treatment. 

No seed treatment is recommended 
for snap beans, chive, dandelion, en- 
dive, mustard, radish, salsify or soy 
beans. No treatment is required for 
asparagus, horseradish or rhubarb 
roots, onion sets or garlic or shallot 
bulbs. 

The table below embodies the most 
recent research results in seed treat- 
ment. Recommended treatments are 
marked with a check (\/). Where 
several treatments are satisfactory, 
but some are better than others, the 
order of preference is given. Blank 
spaces mean that the treatment is 
not definitely harmful, and it may be 
used with some success according to 
the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions. However, it is best to use the 
method recommended below. Use 
only Spergon in the treatment of 
lima beans. 


TREATMENT: For the usual small pack- 
et of seed, dump into the seed 
packet as much of the recommended 





powder as is held on the tip of the 
small blade of a pocket knife. Shake 
the seeds and the powder together 
for a minute, then sift out the sur- 
plus powder. Be careful not to use 
an excess of Semesan; it may injure 
the seed. 


BUYING PLANTS 


Most home gardeners buy plants 
for such crops as tomatoes, early 
cabbage and head lettuce, which, if 
grown from seed, must be started 
indoors in February or March to 
reach maturity in time. It pays to 
shop carefully for these. Commercial 
plants are usually crowded into fiats, 
and are often so spindly, hard and 
stunted that they do not start readily. 
In fact, if dry weather comes imme- 
diately after they have been set out, 
they may never start at all. 

Millions of plants are grown in 
the South for the Northern trade. 
These are cheap, and they may be 
good. The best Southern tomatoes 
are better than the average-quality 
Northern plants, but they are not as 
good as the best Northern plants. The 
best plants grown in your own lo- 
cality should be your first choice. 
Georgia is the best Southern source 
for certified tomato plants; Tennes- 
see, for certified sweet potato plants. 

Large growers distribute flats of 
plants by truck, making weekly or 
semi-weekly deliveries to grocery 
and flower stores and other local 





Recommended Seed Treatments 








Red Copper Zinc 
Crop Arasan Spergon Oxide’ Semesan Oxide 
ES PTS V harmful 
BT EA ARsae Rulgh <sciccccs’ V 
RES errr Vv Vv 
Cabbage Family ............ harmful Vv 
EE Tee V 
Chinese Cabbage ........... harmful 
GIT ERS bc cbewtcecccce. Vv 
a Sk ae 1 (dust 3 2 
lightly) 
EE ee harmful 
PP NUes oc dabehene cccccce V (dust harmful 
heavily) 
Gaiah s ANEEEU ade. 0.00000 Vv Vv 
BE GEE ab voc babascedcccs 2 1 
pS ee eee harmful 





1 Recommended red copper oxides are Cuprocide and Cuprous Oxide; Metrog and Copper Oxide 
Red are acceptable; Redoxside is not acceptable. 
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outlets. Since such plants deteriorate 
rapidly, ask your dealer when the 
delivery is expected, and be on hand 

to buy them fresh. 

Other sources are local green- 
houses, most of which sell plants. 
Try to buy only from those known 
tc be good vegetable growers. Some 
seed houses also sell plants; those 
which are grown by the seedsmen 
themselves are likely to be good. (See 
“Sources of Vegetable Seed,” page , 
70, for some of the seedsmen who 
also sell plants.) 

Inspect plants carefully before you 
buy. Reject those which are withered, 
whitish or yellowish. Plants should 
be dark green and stocky, but not 
stunted or woody. They should not 
be crowded into shallow flats. Good 
tomato plants in pots are worth their 
cost; the ideal is a healthy, stocky 
plant, eight inches high. 

Examine the stems of all plants 
for ‘spots and discolored areas— 
indications of rot and disease. Don’t 
buy any cabbage showing signs of 
plant lice (greenish-gray on the un- 
der-side of the leaf). If you buy from 
the grower, ask whether his cabbage 
and cauliflower plants were grown 
from hot-water treated seed, and his 
tomatoes from State-certified seed. 

Last but not least, don’t buy any 
plants until the right time has come 
for setting them out into the garden. 
Unscrupulous dealers and distribu- 
tors willingly sell tomatoes too early, 
knowing that they are likely to die. 
Then the customer must come back 
for more! 


DIRECTIONS FOR SOWING 


SOW AT THE RIGHT TIME. If you are 
not sure of the right time for par- 
ticular crops in your locality, con- 
sult an authoritative time-table, such 
as the one issued by your State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in its 
home gardening bulletin. Some 
people use the habits of certain trees 
as guides to their planting. For ex- 
ample, when maples have come into 
leaf, tender vegetables such as corn 
and beans may be sown. Their seeds 
will rot in the ground if they are 
sown too early. On the other hand, 
home gardeners often waste time 
by sowing hardy seeds, like cabbage 
and peas, too late. 


USE TREATED SEEDS (See ‘Seed Dis- 
eases,” page 71). Never soak treated 
seeds to hasten germination. If you 
use a crow-repellent for corn, you 
must double the amount of seed you 
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sow, for the repellent kills some of 
the seed. 


GIVE PLENTY OF MOISTURE. Seeds will 
not germinate without moisture. In 
the early Spring, the soil is generally 
moist enough. Just sow the seeds as 
soon as possible after opening the 
furrow, and cover them at once. But 
if the soil is rather dry, wet the fur- 
row before sowing the seed. And 
if it is very dry, soak the soil with 
a sprinkler six to twelve hours be- 
fore the final raking. If you use 
a starter solution (see the Reports, 
July, 1944), you must wait, after 
such a soaking, until the soil is only 
moderately damp, before you sow 
and apply the starter solution. 


SOW AFTER RAIN, never before a rain. 
If you sow before a rain, the sun, 
when it comes out, will form a crust 
over the seeds. Unless this crust is 
broken up, it will delay or even 
prevent germination. 


SOW IN FINELY PULVERIZED SOIL. Break 
any crusts which form, especially 
over melons, cucumber and squash. 
This will hasten emergence and pre- 
vent damping-off. 


BE CAREFUL WITH FERTILIZER. Never use 
large quantities of commercial fer- 
tilizer in the row, or near the seed 
or root. The fertilizer should be 
broadcast and spaded in when the 
soil is prepared. Carrots, beets and 
other root crops should not be sown 
in soil enriched with fresh manure. 


DON'T SOW TOO THICKLY. Of course 
you must sow more seed than you 
would need if each seed came up 
and grew without mishap. Melons, 
squash, cucumber and corn, particu- 
larly, must be sown rather thickly 
to allow for losses from cutworm, 
etc. But other seeds, especially those 
of the root crops, should be sown 
thinly. Beans and peas should be no 
closer than two inches apart. 


DON'T SOW TOO DEEP. This is the com- 
mionest cause of seed loss. All the 
rules-of-thumb—“Four times the di- 
ameter of the seed”; “The later, the 
deeper”; “The lighter the ‘soil, the 
deeper the seed”—mean really : “Sow 
only as deep as is necessary to give 
the seed enough moisture for good 
germination.” If you are afraid that 
you may not have sown the seed 
deeply enough, cover the row with 
mulching material or with a board 
until the sprouts begin to appear, 
rather than adding more soil. 


FIRM THE SOIL WELL. The soil must be 
brought into close contact with the 
seeds, especially if the soil is light. 
After the seed is sown, lay a board 
over the row and step on it; or firm 
the soil with the back of a rake. 


SETTING PLANTS: When setting plants, 
make the holes wide enough and deep 
enough so that the roots can be 
spread out naturally. Add a starter 
solution if you wish, then fill the 
hole with soil and firm with your 
fingers so that no air holes are left 
around the roots. But do not pack 
the soil. 


THIN THE PLANTS to the correct dis- 
tance in the rows before they be- 
come crowded. Beginners hate to 
do this, but it is the only way to 
get good vegetables. With cabbage 
and. lettuce, the thinnings may be 
transplanted to make a slightly later 
crop. 
SPREAD CUTWORM BAIT as the seed- 
lings emerge or when the plants are 
set, and repeat three times between 
May lst and June 15th. Spread the 
bait thinly, in a moist, crumbly con- 
dition, at dusk. No commercial cut- 
worm bait is as effective as the fol- 
lowing standard recipe (enough for 
1,000 square feet of garden) : 

4 cups coarse bran 

1 heaping teaspoon Paris Green 

Y% cup molasses 

1 cup warm water 
If you can’t get bran, substitute 
four cups of rolled wheat and one 
cup of flour. Or use four cups of 
cornmeal. In any case, mix the dry 





“Don’t be misled by glowing descrip- 
tions in the catalog when making 
your selection. ...” 


ingredients first, then add the mo- 
lasses mixed with the water. If 
cornmeal is used, make up the mix- 
ture several hours before spread- 
ing, to allow the cornmeal to swell. 


SAVING SEED FOR NEXT YEAR 


The best source of high-quality 
seeds is always the best commercial 
seedsman. Home growers cannot 
hope to compete with good profes- 
sionals, since they cannot isolate 
plantings to avoid crossings either 
from their own or from their neigh- 
bors’ related varieties. And home 
cultural and curing conditions are 
not likely to be as good as those in 
the special seed-producing areas. 
Plants of most of the root crops, 
most members of the cabbage fam- 
ily, onions and celery must be stored 
over the Winter and then trans- 
planted to the garden the second year 
in order to produce seed. Further- 
more, seed-borne diseases make 
trouble for the backyard seedsman 
as surely as for commercial growers. 

But if you’re willing to cope with 
these problems, you may find your 
seed-saving experiments rewarding. 

Most easily saved are the seeds of 
beans, peas, tomatoes and eggplants, 
because they are largely self-pol- 
linated. But you may expect crosses 
between different varieties in insect- 
or wind-pollinated vegetables. Sum- 
mer squash, pumpkin and Des 
Moines squash cross with one an- 
other, as do the members of the 
cabbage family (cabbage, cauliflow- 
er, broccoli, etc.). Canteloupes cross 
readily with other melons and with 
pumpkins. Corn crosses readily with 
field corn and popcorn, as well as 
with other varieties of sweet corn. 
Pepper varieties cross more com- 
monly than is generally suspected; 
if pollen from hot peppers reaches 
sweet-pepper flowers, all the seeds 
will produce hot peppers, although 
the flesh of the original sweet pep- 
per remains unaffected. 


HOW TO SAVE SEED 


Select for seed only the best pods 
or fruits, growing on the healthiest 
and most productive plants. A seed 
tends to reproduce the plant as a 
whole, not just the individual fruit 
from which it is taken. Do not save 
any seed from infected plantings. 


BEANS: Allow the pods to dry on the 
plants, then pick and spread out in 
a dry place, to be shelled at leisure. 
For control of the bean weevil, beans 
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in storage should be mixed with 
about half their weight in hydrated 
lime. Or they should be fumigated 
with carbon disulfide as follows: 
Place the beans into a container 
which can be closed tightly. Into a 
shallow dish, pour carbon disulfide, 
at the rate of 2% teaspoonfuls per 
cubic foot of container space. Place 
the dish on top of the beans and 
close the container tightly, being 
careful not to tip. Note: Carbon 
disulfide is highly inflammable. The 
best way to perform the fumigation 
is outdoors (70° is the best temper- 
ature) in warm weather. 


PEAS: The selected pods should be 
harvested just before the vines be- 
come dead ripe, but before the pods 
are ready to split and spill out their 
seeds. Otherwise, they are handled 
like beans. 


SWEET CORN: Hybrid sweet corn 
should not be saved because it breaks 
down into a motley generation quite 
unlike the parent. But standard va- 
rieties can be saved for seed. This is 
the method recommended by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture: 
Select the best and the earliest ears 
by stripping down the husks to ex- 
amine the grain and to remove any 
worms that may be found, and then 
carefully fold the husks back and 
hold them in place with a rubber 
band or string. Allow these ears to 
ripen thoroughly on the stock. In 
the North, it is often best to pull 
and hang plant in a place where 
there will be no danger from mois- 
ture, frost or even chilling until the 
seed is thoroughly dry. The best ears 
will make passably good seed. Sweet 
corn spoils much more quickly than 
does field corn, and should be husked 
from the stalk and spread thinly on 
staging to cure. A convenient way 





of storing sweet corn seed is on the 


ear. 
MELONS, WINTER SQUASH, PUMPKIN, 
EGGPLANT: Seeds are saved in the 
kitchen from the ripe plant. They 
should be washed until clean, dried 
for two or three days, then stored 
in sealed envelopes. 


SUMMER SQUASH AND CUCUMBER: 
With these it is necessary to allow 
the fruit to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Ripeness is usually shown by 
a change in color and a hardening 
of the surface. Clean and cure the 
seeds as for melon. 


PEPPERS: Use well-ripened fruit, and 
clean and cure as above. 


TOMATOES: Save seeds only from 
vigorous, healthy plants which bear 
a good crop of uniformly smooth, 
solid fruit of good size and free 
from cracking. After picking halve 
the fruit by cutting across the cells, 
and examine the fruit structure. Un- 
less the seed cavities are small, and 
the outer and inner walls are thick, 
meaty and well-colored, do not save 
any seed from that plant. When you 
have found fruit that satisfies you 
from a plant that is good in all other 
respects, operate as follows: 

Squeeze the seeds and the seed 
pulp from the flesh and skin of the 
tomato by gentle pressure. Fold the 
seeds with the softer pulp into a 
square of coarse muslin, and work 
this energetically with the fingers, 
under water. In this way, the pulp 
should be forced out through the 
cloth. When the seed is clean, spread 
it thinly in an airy place until it has 
dried. Then store it. 


LETTUCE: Pull the selected plants af- 
ter the first seed heads have opened. 
Hang them, roots up, in a paper bag, 
in an airy place, to ripen. After 


“Spread cutworm 
bait as the seed- 
lings emerge or 
when the plants 
are set....” 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Phonograph Needles 
Household Thermometers 
Knitting Yarns 

Coffee Makers 
Gardening Bulletins 
Gelatins and Puddings 


Catsup 
Cocoa 


Canned Asparagus 
Household Oils 











threshing, the seed must be cleaned 
of stems and dirt before it is stored. 


RADISH: Seeds should be taken only 
from plants which have made good 
roots. Plant back a few of the best- 
formed radishes. Most of these will 
make seeds, which will harden 
quickly after cutting, and can be 
beaten out, dried and stored. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY OF SEEDS 


Don’t throw away surpluses of 
seeds which were bought from com- 
mercial seedsmen. Most seeds that 
were fresh this year will germinate 
in 1946 if they are kept in cloth 
bags or sealed envelopes at a cool 
temperature. Commission packet seed 
is more likely to fail. 

The following are the normal life 
expectancies of common seeds: 


ONE TO THREE YEARS: Beans, corn, 
leek, onion, parsley, parsnip, peas, 
rhubarb and salsify. Commission 
seed is most likely to fail in this 
group. 

FOUR TO SIX YEARS: Beets, brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, 
celery, cress, kale, kohlrabi, lettuce, 
okra, pepper, pumpkin, radish, 
squash, spinach, tomato, turnip. 


SEVEN TO TEN YEARS: Cucumber, egg- 
plant, muskmelon, mustard, water- 
melon. 
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ARTHRITIS and RHEUMATISM 


Arthritis is one of the first of the 
human diseases of which there is 
record. But as a matter of fact, ar- 
thritis is far older than the human 
race. Paleontologists have brought to 
light evidences of arthritis in the 
bones of the small Triassic dinosaur, 
which lived some 200 million years 
ago. Can anything be done about a 
disease which has survived 200 mil- 
lion years of evolution? 

“Rheumatism,” a term which in- 
cludes a variety of painful disorders, 
both acute and chronic, of the joints 
and muscles, is estimated to be the 
commonest of all known disorders in 
the United States. It is about twice 
as prevalent as heart disease, and 
occurs about ten times as frequently 
as tuberculosis or diabetes. Among 
chronic disorders, it is second only 
to mental and nervous diseases as a 
cause for days lost from work. The 
estimated cost of medical care for 
rheumatism exceeds $100,000,000 an- 
nually, not including the additional 
tens of millions of dollars spent each 
year on patent medicines, vitamins, 
“special foods” and spring waters. 
It is clear that rheumatism is an 
important social as well as medical 
problem. 

Leagues and societies for the study 
of rheumatism have been formed in 
almost every advanced country. In 
the United States, a growing num- 
ber of special clinics, research units 
and hospitals are devoted to the cure 
and study of patients with rheumatic 
disorders. Yet despite the growing 
coordination of research and: treat- 
ment applied to the solution of the 
problem of rheumatism, and despite 
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the fact that man has suffered from 
it since earliest times, the causes and 
cures of the most common varieties 
of rheumatism are still not known. 

While expert medical care cannot 
promise a cure, it can, however, pro- 
vide relief and help prevent deformi- 
ties; in many cases, prevention of 
recurrence is possible. Too often, 
when expert medical care is unavail- 
able, or is too expensive, permanent 
crippling or deformity results from 
rheumatism. And unfortunately, even 
with the best available medical care, 
it is impossible to ward off chronic 
pain and deformity in some cases. 
But unquestionably the chances of 
arresting the course of the disease 
are infinitely greater when the re- 
sources of modern medicine are ap- 
plied than when reliance is placed in 
patent medicines. But the clever ad- 
vertising of many nostrums, com- 
bined with the unavailability or the 
high cost of competent medical care, 
have resulted in widespread reliance 
on worthless medicines. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can modern medical science 
do? Before proper treatment can be 
applied, an accurate diagnosis must 
be made. Rheumatism is a blanket 
term, which means simply pain in, 
or disability of, one or more joints 
or muscles. Usually joints and mus- 
cles are both affected. When the dis- 
order is mainly of the joints, it is 
referred to as “arthritis.” When it 
is mainly in the muscles or the con- 
nective tissue, it is called “myositis” 
or “fibrositis”—that is, an inflamma- 
tion of the muscle (myos, muscle; 


itis, inflammation) ; or an inflamma- 
tion of the fibrous, connective tissue, 
which links the muscles to the joints 
A common example of acute myo- 
sitis is a stiff neck. Typically, the 
inflamed muscle is tender to pressure 
at one or more spots. 

Arthritis (arthro, joint; itis, in- 
flammation) may be any one of five 
common types. Befvre intelligent 
treatment can be applied, it is neces- 
sary that the doctor determine in 
which of the categories a given case 
belongs. A detailed history, careful 
physical examination, examination 
of the blood (including a “sedimenta- 
tion rate”), X-ray studies, and some- 
times prolonged observation over a 
period of weeks or even months may 
be necessary in order to arrive at an 
accurate diagnosis. 

Assuming the diagnosis has been 
made, what measures can the physi- 
cian then use in treating the patient? 
First he attempts to eliminate the 
agents or factors responsible for the 
attack in those cases where such fac- 
tors exist. There may be a specific 
germ, such as the gonococcus or the 
pneumococcus, which can be treated 
with sulfa drugs or with penicillin. 
In other cases, including such condi- 
tions as gouty arthritis, the treatment 
includes careful dieting and the use 
of drugs such as the salicylates and 
colchicine. In a third group, which 
includes rheumatic fever—a disease 
of the heart as well as of the joints 
—prolonged bed rest and suitable 
drug therapy are indicated. In the 
largest group of all are “rheumatoid 
arthritis” and “degenerative arthri- 
tis.” There is no known specific cure 
for and no known specific cause of 
either of these varieties. 


THEORIES ON CAUSE 


Many of the features of rheuma- 
toid or “infectious” arthritis (fever, 
swelling and redness of the joints, 
blood changes, etc.) suggest that it 
is a disease caused by a virus or by 
bacteria. But no one has yet isolated 
a virus or a germ that can produce 
the disease. The theory that rheuma- 
toid arthritis is due to a “focus of 
infection” somewhere in the body 
was popular for many years, and 
many operations on tonsils, sinuses 
and teeth were performed on the 
unproved assumption that these tis- 
sues became the focus of infection 
for the development of the disease. 

A variant of the infection theory 
is that the person with arthritis be- 
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comes “sensitized” or “allergic” to 
certain bacterial products, and that 
he reacts to the presence of these 
products in his body by inflammation 
at the joints. This theory is also with- 
out proof. Some investigators believe 
that arthritis has a “metabolic” ori- 
gin, that it is due to a deficiency of 
vitamins, or to a deficiency in cal- 
cium, protein or sulfur metabolism. 
None of these is considered by most 
authorities to be a likely cause. 
EMOTIONAL FACTORS 

During the past decade or so, as 
doctors have been discovering the 
profound effects that emotions have 
on physical health, more and more 
attention has been given to the psy- 
chologic aspects of rheumatism. It 
has long been known that an attack 
of arthritis—infectious, rheumatoid, 
or even the degenerative type 
occurring in older people—can be 
precipitated by an emotional shock 
or by a severe nervous strain. Thus, 
attacks have been reported following 
the death of a loved one, after a 
family quarrel, or following a dis- 
appointment or a reversal in business 
affairs. Deep-seated and repressed 
emotional conflicts often cause symp- 
toms of a purely physical nature. 
Some cases of arthritis have been 
found to result from less obvious, 
deep-seated emotional tensions. Hos- 
tility, rage or jealousy which a per- 
son may unconsciously feel towards 
someone he apparently loves may be 
responsible for attacks of arthritis. 

How the conscious or unconscious 
emotional states produce these dis- 
orders is not known. Nor is it known 
why similar emotional tensions will 
cause an attack of arthritis in one 
person, and an attack of stomach 
ulcer, or diarrhea, or just plain fa- 
tigue in another. The study of the 
intimate relationship between emo- 
tional states and so-called organic 
disease has just begun. But as new 
knowledge is acquired, the concept 
of an interdependency and a unity 
between the body and the mind be- 
comes more and more convincing. 

The boundaries between organic, 
functional and emotional disorders 
are gradually being broken down. 
There is no organic disease without 
its psyciiologic aspects, either as con- 
sequences or as direct causative fac- 
tors. There is no “neurosis” or 
“psychoneurosis” without its physio- 
logical accompaniment which, if con- 
tinued long enough, can change into 
a pathological condition and cause 
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development of “organic” disease. 

The process whereby emotional 
tension or conflict causes these dis- 
orders has been demonstrated con- 
clusively in a few diseases, but only 
tentatively in rheumatic disorders. 
It is in the field of “psycho-somatic” 
processes, however, that the most 
promising results in the medical 
treatment of rheumatic disorders can 
be looked for. 

Unfortunately, the practice of 
medicine in private offices is a de- 
terrent to progress in this field. 
Rheumatism and other chronic and 
acute disorders require a concerted 
and coordinated effort by specialists 
in internal medicine (internists), 
psychiatrists, orthopedists (special- 
ists in diseases of the bones and 
joints), nutrition experts, physio- 
therapists and social workers. The 
physical make-up, the personality, 
the mental complexion of a patient, 
and the social environment in which 
he lives must all be studied before a 
successful attack can be made against 
the disease. At present an approach 
to such a many-sided method of treat- 
ment is possible only in large com- 
munities where well-trained physi- 
cians can employ hospital equipment 
and personnel. And because these 
services and this equipment are 
costly, only a small percentage of 
those suffering from arthritis can ob- 
tain the most modern medical treat- 
ment. This does not mean, however, 
that the individual practitioner is 
helpless. 

Many persons with rheumatic dis- 
orders purchase medical care from 


private practitioners and obtain a- 


variety of treatments that are often 
successful at least to the extent of 
yielding temporary relief. 
A COURSE OF TREATMENT 

A committee of the American 
Rheumatic Association, consisting of 
many of the most distinguished spe- 
cialists in rheumatic disorders, has 
prepared a “Primer on Arthritis,”* 
in which the treatment of rheuma- 
toid arthritis is outlined along 
clearly-drawn lines. Although the 
Primer was prepared in 1942, its 
treatment classification remains an 
excellent guide to the individual prac- 
titioner for the proper treatment of 
his rheumatic patients. 

The first group of treatment meas- 
ures is directed toward improving 
the general health. This includes: 


' Published in The Journal of the Americen 
Medical Association, August 1, 1942. 


(1) Adequate rest, of the body as 
a whole and of the affected parts. 

(2) Improvement of the general 
nutrition by means of a wholesome 
diet. The diet should contain adequate 
amounts of fruits, vegetables, milk 
products, eggs, whole-grain or forti- 
fied bread and cereals, and meat 
products. Special “health foods,” acid 
or alkaline diets, vegetarian diets and 
starvation diets are harmful to those 
suffering from rheumatism. 

(3) Treatment of possible foci of 
infection, such as tonsils, teeth, etc. 

(4) Use of certain specific drugs. 

(5) Prevention and correction of 
any deformities by means of suitable 
orthopedic appliances and measures. 

(6) Physical therapy, including 
heat, diathermy, etc. 

(7) Sunshine, in a warm, equable 
climate, if the patient can afford it. 

(8) Mental hygiene and psycho- 
therapy. 


“QUESTIONABLE” MEASURES 


Among measures which the Com- 
mittee considers as being of “ques- 
tionable value or useless” are vita- 
mins in massive doses, fever therapy, 
hormone preparations, dietary foods, 
sulfur drugs, vaccines as a specific 
curative procedure, bee venom ther- 
apy and the sulfonamide drugs. To 
these, penicillin can now be added. 
Nor is there any value in the multi- 
tudinous spa or mineral waters, laxa- 
tives and cathartics. 

In degenerative arthritis—the type 
that occurs most frequently in elderly 
persons and in women during or just 
after the menopause—treatment must 
also be many-sided. It must include 
measures aimed at reducing nervous 
tension and fatigue, and at improving 
nutrition and circulation. According 
to the Committee, glandular or hor- 
mone treatment “‘may have a place in 
the treatment, as sometimes a low 
metabolism is found and the judi- 
cious use of thyroid may be indi- 
cated.” Heat and massage are often 
of great value. The heat is best ap- 
plied with a heat lamp. In this type 
of arthritis, the use of orthopedic 
appliances is frequently necessary. 

‘he common variety of myositis 
or fibrositis often appears after ex- 
posure to cold ‘or damp weather. 
Usually it responds to applications 
of massage and heat, along with 
aspirin and plenty of rest. Recurrent 
attacks of fibrositis demand expert 
medical attention ; they may be symp- 
toms of a deep-seated disorder. 
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Inhalants & 


Nose Drops 


They may give momentary relief, but they tend to lengthen 
the duration of a cold, latest medical research indicates. 


[f you have a cold, you're likely 
to get rid of it sooner and with less 
danger of complications if you resist 
the temptation to clear your head 
with one of the 240 or more available 
drops, sprays, inhalants and oint- 
ments containing ephedrine or a 
similar vasoconstrictor drug, accord- 
ing to Dr. Barney M. Kully, in an 
article in the February 10th issue of 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. His evidence indicates 
that these drugs have serious enough 
disadvantages to make desirable a 
limitation of their use to certain spe- 
cial cases. The “common cold” is 
definitely not one of these special 
cases. 

Since 1887, when ephedrine was 
isolated from a Chinese herb, sev- 
eral hundred sympathomimetic com- 
pounds (drugs having a constricting 
effect on the blood vessels) have 
been studied. Only a few of these— 
ephedrine, epinephrine, synephrin, 
neosynephrin, paredrine, propadrine, 
benzedrine or amphetamine, and pri- 
vine—have been used therapeutically. 
But these have been exploited to the 
limit in both patent and prescription 
cold remedies. Advertising has placed 
some of them high on the list of 
drugs bought for self-medication, 
and recommendations to physicians 
by pharmaceutical houses have in- 
creased their use in prescriptions. 


MODE OF ACTION 


Vasoconstrictor drugs relieve con- 
gestion in the nose by shrinking the 
blood vessels of the mucous mem- 
brane, thus reducing swelling and 
allowing space for breathing. But 
this welcome effect is only temporary. 
A secondary, “reversal reaction” fol- 
lows: the blood vessels dilate and 
the congestion returns, usually worse 
than before. This dilating effect oc- 
curs in varying intensity, depending 
upon the type and amount of drug 
used, the frequency of application, 
and the sensitivity of the individual 
to the drug. 

It is true that individuals vary in 
their susceptibility to the undesirable 
secondary reaction. It seems to be 
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equally true that no one is completely 
immune. Dr. Kully reports after- 
congestion in every one of his pa- 
tients who had used any of these 
drugs to excess. And most persons 
who use them at all use them ex- 
cessively, simply because they seem 
to require more and more frequent 
applications to relieve the returning 
congestion which they cause. 

No medium—even the generally 
recommended isotonic (neutral to the 
nasal mucous membrane) watery so- 
lution—has proved successful in pre- 
venting the irritating effects of the 
vasoconstrictor drugs. Particularly 
insidious are the inhalants. They’re 
popular because they are so con- 
venient to use; and, for the same 
reason, they are used with such fre- 
quency that very severe after-conges- 
tion results. Dr. Kully has found that 
inhalants containing benzedrine cause 
the worst reactions. 


OILY DROPS 


Least irritating to the nose are 
vasoconstrictors in oil, simply because 
they are the least efficient. Oil, by its 
very weight, interferes with the ac- 
tion of the drugs. But this medium 
must in any case be rejected because 
of the danger of lipid pneumonia 
which may result from the use of 
oily nasal medications (see page 60). 

Sulfathiazole and other sulfona- 
mides, widely used in vasoconstrictor 
preparations for their supposed anti- 
septic value, succeed only in adding 
to the troubles of cold sufferers, Dr. 
Kully believes. The fact that they 
increase irritation and the severity 
of after-congestion outweighs their 
possible advantages. And the anti- 
septic value of the sulfonamides is 
questionable when they are used in 
nasal drops and sprays, because they 
contact such limited areas of the mu- 
cous membrane and for so short a 
time. 

Vasoconstrictor drugs have their 
place. Nasal surgery requires them 
because they control bleeding, widen 
the surgeon’s field of vision and de- 
lay absorption of the anesthetic. They 
are needed, also, in such operations 


as sinus irrigations, and as a treat- 
ment for acutely infected sinuses. 
The use of a mild decongestive drug 
may even be justified in some cases 
of acute rhinitis (inflammation of the 
nasal mucous membrane), if used 
carefully and in small doses. 

But in self-medication for head 
colds, the after-effects of ephedrine 
and related drugs are much more un- 
pleasant than the original stuffiness. 
And further medication to relieve 
the after-effects is followed by 
greater and greater congestion. The 
cold is actually prolonged by repeated 
interference with the natural de- 
fenses against infection: swelling, 
augmented blood supply and in- 
creased “exudation.” Still worse, Dr. 
Kully has found that careless and 
too frequent use of vasoconstrictor 
drugs predisposes to sinusitis and 
ear infections. 


ALLERGY VICTIMS 


Persons suffering from _ nasal 
symptoms due to allergy are among 
the most frequent victims of the bad 
effects of the vasoconstrictor drugs. 
Since their symptoms are chronic, 
they use great quantities of the stuff 
over long periods of time. This leads 
to progressively more severe inflam- 
mation and heightens resistance to 
further applications of decongestive 
drugs. Paralysis of the nerves which 
control contraction and dilatation of 
the blood vessels in the nasal mucous 
membrane may be the end result. 

Some persons under treatment for 
allergy discover accidentally that they 
are allergic only to the nose drops 
they have been using for years to 
relieve their symptoms. Dr. Kully 
reports the case of a patient who had 
long been receiving injections of al- 
lergens and whose nasal symptoms 
completely disappeared after vaso- 
constrictor nose drops and allergic 
injections were simultaneously dis- 
continued. 

The temporary relief which vaso- 
constrictor drugs undeniably give, 
the ease with which they can be ad- 
ministered, and the fact that many of 
them are readily obtainable without 
prescriptions are potent factors in 
the ever-increasing sales of nasal 
preparations containing them. But the 
evidence of Dr. Kully and other in- 
vestigators should give pause to per- 
sons who habitually dose themselves 
with nose drops or who take out an 
inhaler at the first sign of nasal 
stuffiness. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


Court Reopens Mails to 
CU Contraceptive Report 


A permanent injunction granted 
by Judge T. Alan Goldsborough of 
the U. S. District Court in Wash- 
ington has ended the four-year-old 
case of Consumers Union against 
the Postmaster General, and, for the 
first time since 1941, has opened 
the mails to CU’s Report on Con- 
traceptive Materials. 

The Report, which was published 
as a 32-page pamphlet, is now being 
brought up to date with the aid of 
clinical and laboratory workers in 
the field of contraception, and it will 
be reissued as soon as revisions are 
completed. As was the case before 
the Post Office barred the 1941 re- 
vision of the Report on which the 
court action was based, it will be 
available to CU members who are 
married and who have been advised 
by their physicians to use contracep- 
tives. It will also be available for 
use by physicians and social workers 
and by planned parenthood clinics. 

The Report on Contraceptive Ma- 
terials was first published by CU 
in 1937. In 1941, after many thou- 
sands of copies had been sent 
through the mails without any ob- 
jection by postal authorities, the 
Postmaster in New York City, on 
advice from the Postmaster General, 
advised Consumers Union that the 
Report was thenceforth barred from 
the mails. 

The Post Office action was based 
on a law passed by Congress in 
1873. The apparent purpose of the 
law was to close the mails to ob- 
Scene materials ; information relating 
to contraception was included among 
obscene materials. CU’s attorneys, 
after careful study of the law and of 
previous court interpretations, sub- 
mitted to the Postmaster General a 
brief showing the need for the Re- 
port, pointing out the wide sale of 
dangerous contraceptive products 
against which the Report warned, 
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and citing previous court decisions 
which indicated that the law was not 
intended to apply to such material as 
that contained in the Report. The 
Postmaster General was asked to re- 
voke the ban. The request was denied. 


The question of appealing the 
Post Office ban to the courts was 
given long and careful study by the 
CU Board of Directors. While most 
CU members favored distribution 
of the Report, it was realized that 
a minority was strongly opposed on 
ethical or religious grounds. In view 
of this, the Board was reluctant to 
use the regular funds of the organ- 
ization, derived from the fees of all 
members, to meet the costs of court 
action. It was finally decided to ask 
members who favored court action 
to contribute to a special fund to 
meet expenses of the case. At the 
same time, members were polled on 
their attitude toward CU’s seeking 
a court review. 

More than 10,000 members re- 
plied to the questionnaire on court 
action. Of these more than 96% fa- 
vored an appeal to the courts, with 
fewer than 4% opposed. And con- 
tributions totalling over $4,700—in 
amounts ranging from 10¢ to $50— 
were sent to cover the costs. 


The first court action came in the 
Spring of 1943, when CU’s attor- 
neys, headed by Osmond K. Fraen- 


kel, asked the U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia to is- 
sue an injunction barring the Post 
Office from interfering with the 
mailing of the Report. The case was 
heard later in the year by Judge 
Goldsborough, who upheld the Post 
Office ban against the mailing of the 
Report, and dismissed CU’s action. 
Judge Goldsborough insisted that 
there was no choice but to interpret 
the law literally, and the words of 
the law barred information on con- 
traceptive materials from the mails. 

Early in 1944 the District Court 
decision was appealed to the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. There again Mr. 
Fraenkel argued that the 1873 law 
was not intended to apply to the dis- 
tributicn to properly qualified per- 
sons of material such as that pub- 
lished by Consumers Union in its 
Report on Contraceptive Materials. 
The Appeals Court, in a unanimous 
decision written by Associate Justice 
Miller, upheld the contention of 
CU’s counsel, and reversed the de- 
cision of the District Court. 

Contrary to expectations, the Post- 
master General failed to ask the 
United States Supreme Court to re- 
view the Appeals Court decision 
within the three-month period al- 
lowed for such requests; nor did the 
Postmaster General offer any fur- 
ther defense before the District 
Court. Judge Goldsborough, ac- 
knowledging the reversal of his ori- 
ginal decision by the Appeals Court, 
therefore issued a permanent in- 
junction, dated February 2, 1945, 
enjoining the Postmaster General 
from barring the Report from the 
mails. 

The technical, social and legal 
background of the case, as developed 
in the briefs presented to the Post- 
master General and to the Courts, 
and also in the Court decisions, is 
presented in the following excerpts 
from these documents: 


From the Brief to the Post Office 


THE CONTRACEPTIVE REPORT 
—ITS CONTENTS 


The Contraceptive Report has an 
introductory section from which we 
quote briefly : 

“Contraception should be exclusively 

a medical problem, involving individual 

prescription and advice. It has, instead, 

been shoved off into the commercial 
field, which has quickly taken it up for 


the profits in it. Binding legal chains 
forged in the last century still hold the 
medical profession back; and Com- 
stockian prejudices and opinions still 
influence present-day thinking on the 
subject. But neither legal chains nor 
prejudices can check a demand grow- 
ing out of need. Nor can they check a 
supply to meet the demand. As a con- 
sequence, manufacturers with an eye 
to profit are ballyhooing methods of 
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birth control — ‘feminine hygiene’ — 
which may or may not be safe and ef- 
fective. And the consumer who seeks 
to evaluate the manufacturers’ offer- 
ings has no ready place to turn to for 
intormation. 

“Those who object to any use of 
contraceptive materials should realize 
that a report on quality of materials 
and warnings against those which are 
injurious will not result in more wide- 
spread advertising and sale of contra- 
ceptives; but it will permit those who 
are advised by their physicians to use 
contraceptives to purchase more reli- 
able and safer products.” 

The main body of the Contracep- 
tive Report is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first is entitled “Unreliable 
Methods” and describes them in de- 
tail. The second section is entitled 
“Harmful Methods,” which are simi- 
larly described. The third, the larg- 
est section, entitled “Reliable Meth- 
ods,” describes in detail the approved 
methods of contraception. 

The Contraceptive Report con- 
cludes with a listing of specific prod- 
ucts, by brand name and manufac- 
turer’s name, some widely advertised 
as of the date of publication for use 
in the methods described in the Con- 
traceptive Report as “Reliable.” The 
particular products are listed as 
“Acceptable” or “Not Acceptable,” 
depending upon their proven ability 
to fulfill the claims made for them 
by their manufacturers. 


SOCIAL NEED MET BY THE 
CONTRACEPTIVE REPORT 
In 1936, a study of 31,000 repre- 


sentative women in 26 large cities 
revealed that over 50% of married 
white women were practicing birth 
control in some manner, according to 
Dr. Raymond B. Pearl, Professor 
of Biology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is obvious that nothing 
which is now printed or mailed can 
very appreciably affect the propor- 
tion of people seeking to plan their 
families, but will only serve to 
stimulate changes of method and 
procedure. 


A PROBLEM OF INTEREST 


PUBLIC OPINION. Since 1938, various 
polls of public opinion have been 
taken on the question of making 
contraceptive information available 
to the public. In March, 1938, the 
Ladies Home Journal posed the 
question, “Do you believe in birth 
control?” and received 79% of af- 
firmative replies from a cross-sec- 
tion of women of all religions. In 
1940, a Gallup Poll taken nationally 
of a cross-section: of all voters, 
asked, “Do you approve or disap- 
prove of having Government health 
clinics furnish birth control infor- 
mation to married people who want 
it?” 77% of those questioned ap- 
proved, while 23% disapproved. 


Public interest in the question of 
contraception is further indicated 
by the fact that in the year 1941, 
twenty-nine magazines with a total 
circulation of 14,887,974 carried 
forty articles dealing with planned 
parenthood or birth control. 





The war time needs of our coun- 
try, particularly the increasing usc 
of women in defense and other in- 
dustries, has heightened the social 
need for reliable contraceptive in- 
formation. 

The need for restriction of birth 
has been recognized by the Catholic 
Church (eyen though it does not 
sanction the use of contraceptive 
materials), and we quote from The 
Rhythm of Sterility and Fertility 
in Women, “published with ecclesi- 
astical approbation.” This author, 
Leo J. Latz, M.D. asks, “Are mar- 
ried people obliged to bring into the 
world all the children they can?” 
and answers, “Far from being an ob- 
ligation, such a course may be utter- 
ly indefensible.” 

The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1934 
resolved : 

“That we endorse the efforts now 
being made to secure for licensed phy- 
sicians, hospitals and medical clinics, 
freedom to convey such information 
as is in accord with the highest prin- 
ciples of eugenics and a more whole- 
some family life... .” 

In 1929, the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis recognized 
“the many serious evils caused by 
uncontrolled parenthood among those 
who lack the prerequisites of health 
and a reasonable measure of eco- 
nomic resources and intelligence to 
give to their children the heritage 
to which they are entitled.” 

Thus, it is seen in the foregoing 
and in the pronouncements of the 





CU's Attorneys in the Case against the Post Office 
Heading CU’s counsel was Osmond K,. Fraenkel (left) who argued the case before both the U. S. District Court 
and the U. S. Court of Appeals in Washington. Associated with Mr. Fraenkel were A. J. Isserman (center), 
Paul J. Kern (right) who worked on the case until his induction into the armed forces, and Horace S. Whitman. 
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Lambeth Conference of Bishops of 
the Church of England, the General 
Council of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and the American 
Unitarian Association, that religion’s 
concern is with the necessity for 
some form of effective control of 
the size of the family. 

We are now concerned with the 
dangers which flow from the wide- 
spread indiscriminate over-the-coun- 
ter and mail-order sale of contracep- 
tive material. 

These dangers have been mordant- 
ly set forth in the Fortune article, 
“Accident of Birth,” (Nov., 1938). 

The birth control industry does 
a business of approximately $250,- 
000,000 per year; there are 636 
known brands of products and de- 
vices for the female, “put up by the 


million” in bottles, tubes, jars and 
boxes and “sold for the most part 
under the euphemism of ‘feminine 


ao 


hygiene. 

This wide distribution, often fur- 
tive, led Fortune to the following 
conclusions : 


“... that tens of millions of United 
States citizens practice it [birth con- 
trol], or attempt to practice it; that a 
great deal of money is made out of it; 
and that where that money is made im- 
properly, a great deal of harm is done. 
The fact is that—as recent court de- 
cisions exemplify—the basic law on 
the subject is obsolete, succeeding nei- 
ther in preventing the manufacture 
and sale of this merchandise nor in 
regulating it wisely.” 





1 The article states concerning this phrase: “If 
the phrase ‘feminine hygiene’ in connection with 
a germicide does not mean contraception, it can 
mean nothing, and the public certainly assumes 
one to be the synonym of the other.” 


From the Brief to the Court of Appeals 


The law under which the pamph- 
let was barred from the mails is 
q 334 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code. ... 

There can be no doubt, of course, 
that there is a great public interest 
in all questions relating to the con- 
ception and bearing of children. The 
medical profession is vitally inter- 
ested in the proper dissemination of 
birth control information and in the 
proper use of materials designed to 
permit birth control. The American 
Medical Association has appointed 
committees to study this subject. 
State public health services in sev- 
eral States, notably North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Alabama, have 
sponsored clinics dealing with the 
subject. In other States such clinics 
have also been established under pri- 
vate auspices. 


AMA PERMITTED TO MAIL 

[During the hearing Mr. Fraen- 
kel distributed to members of the 
Court copies of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, De- 
cember, 1943; Fortune, Feb., 1938; 
and Reader's Digest, July, 1943. All 
of these magazines carried articles 
in important respects ‘similar to 
CU’s Report on Contraceptive Ma- 
terials, and all had been distributed 
through the mails without objection 
from the Postmaster General. Attor- 
neys for the Government said thet 
they had not seen these articles be- 
fore; their brief stated that the 
Postmaster evidently had not seen 
them either, and that “hey had mere- 
ly “escaped by good chance a fate 
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which they deserved.”’] 


That the public buys contracep- 
tive material in large quantities can- 
not be doubted. (Indeed, despite the 
restrictions on the use of rubber 
due to the war, the War Produc- 
tion Board has permitted the man- 
ufacture of contraceptive materials, 
both for men and women, at 100% 
of their 1940-1941 production. [See 
War Production Board Supplemen- 
tary Order No. M-15B.]) That it 


From the Court of 


The statute, upon which the Post- 
master relies, reads as follows: 
“Every obscene, lewd, or lascivious, 
and every filthy book, pamphlet, pic- 
ture, paper, letter, writing, print, or 
other publication of an indecent char- 
acter, and every article or thing de- 
signed, adapted, or intended for pre- 
venting conception or producing 
abortion, or for any indecent or im- 
moral use; and every article, instru- 
ment, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing which is advertised or described 
in a manner calculated to lead an- 
other to use or apply it for prevent- 
ing conception or producing abor- 
tion, or for any indecent or immoral 
purpose; and every written or print- 
ed card, letter, circular, book, pamph- 
let, advertisement, or notice of any 
kind giving information, directly or 
indirectly, where, or how, or from 
whom, or by what means any of the 
hereinbefore-mentioned matters, ar- 
ticles, or things may be obtained or 
made, or where or by whom any act 
or operation of any kind for the pro- 





is entitled to information with re- 
gard to the character and quality of 
the products which it buys must be 
conceded. Public authorities 
indeed have recognized the need of 
the people for protection against 
some of the more unscrupulous 
manufacturers of these articles. 
Thus the Federal Trade Commission 
has instituted proceedings against 
certain manufacturers ; the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has seized and 
condemned defective material. 


PRODUCTS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


One instance may suffice. The 
pamphlet, page 10, calls attention to 
the product Zonite. This is listed as 
being “potentially dangerous.” The 
Federal Trade Commission has 
charged that the advertisement of 
this product was false insofar as it 
claimed that the product was harm- 
less (see F.T.C. complaint docket 
755). 

It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that various of these products are 
regularly advertised in catalogs of 
mail order houses, such as Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward; 
for instance: Zonitors and Norforms, 
referred to at page 9 of the pamph- 


let; Ortho-Gynol and Koromex, 
referred to on page 30 of the 
pamphlet. 


Appeals Decision 


curing or producing of abortion will 
be done or performed, or how or by 
what means conception may be pre- 
vented or abortion produced, wheth- 
er sealed or unsealed; and every 
letter, packet, or package, or other 
mail matter containing any filthy, 
vile, or indecent thing, device, or sub- 
stance ; and every paper, writing, ad- 
vertisement, or representation that 
any article, instrument, substance, 
drug, medicine, or thing may, or can, 
be used or applied for preventing 
conception or producing abortion, or 
for any indecent or immoral pur- 
pose; and every description calcu- 
lated to induce or incite a person to 
so use or apply any such article, in- 
strument, substance, drug, medicine, 
or thing, is hereby declared to be 
nonmailable matter and shall not be 
conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or by any let- 
ter carrier.” [Italics supplied] 
Only by taking out of context and 
reading, literally, those words of the 
statute which, for convenience, have 
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been italicized, cam any basis be 
found for the Postmaster’s conten- 
tion. The fact that the italicized lan- 
guage is mixed indiscriminately 
with provisions concerning obscene, 
lewd, lascivious and filthy books, 
pamphlets, pictures, publications and 
other articles and things intended for 
indecent and immoral purposes, indi- 
cates that Congress, in adopting the 
statute, intended to legislate upon a 
subject far removed from the pub- 
lication involved in the present case. 

“All laws should receive a sensible 
construction. General terms should 
be so limited in thet application as 
not to lead to imjustice, oppression, 
or an absurd consequence. It will al- 
ways, therefore, be presumed that 

the legislature imtended exceptions 
' to its language, which would avoid 
results of this character. The rea- 
son of the law in such cases should 
prevail over its letter.” [From a Su- 
preme Court decision. Italics sup 
plied in part] ... 

In short, while it is the duty of 
courts, whenever they can, to inter- 
pret statutes in such manner as to 
avoid doubt of constitutionality, 
there is, also, a duty to avoid ab- 
surdity or injustice. With these con- 
siderations in mind, we are inclined 
to follow the interpretation which has 
been adopted in other circuits, 
namely, that Congress did not intend 
to exclude from the mails properly 
prepared information intended for 
properly qualified people. In our opin- 
ion, the material of the present case 
was prepared in the manner indicated 
and was proper in character within 
the meaning of those decisions. 

A careful reading of the disputed 
pamphlet shows a style of treatment 
very similar to an article upon the 
same subject which appeared in the 
American Medical Journal, and 
which, incidentally, passed through 
the mails apparently without ques- 
tion. The pamphlet was written in 
much more conservative manner than 
material concerning the same subject 
which has appeared during recent 
months in Fortune Magazine and in 
the Reader's Digest, each of which, 
also, was permitted to circulate with- 
out question. Apparently these pub- 
lications were regarded as proper 
within the meaning of the statute. 
In the Government's brief, it is urged 
by way of excuse for no action hav- 
ing been taken against Fortune 
Magazine, the Reader's Digest, or the 
American Medical Journal, that this 
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was probably the result of oversight 
and that no benefit can be claimed in 
favor of the pamphlet issued by ap- 
pellant merely because the Postmas- 
ter General has neglected to proceed 
in other cases. This is not a persua- 
sive argument. The other magazines 
are of wide circulation ; two of them 
with great popular appeal. They 
would have been called to the atten- 
tion of the Postmaster General much 
more quickly than would this little 
pamphlet issued to a select clientele 
by the Consumers Union. Whether 
intended or not, the result of the 
action taken in the present case con- 
stituted a clear discrimination against 
appellant’s pamphlet in favor of the 
others. 

In view of what we have said, we 
conclude that a proper interpretation 
of the statute permits distribution of 
the material here involved for infor- 
mational purposes; that it vitally 
concerned the lives and health of 
those to whom it was directed, ad- 
vising them, in some instances, of the 
dangers involved in using some of 
the contrivances and some of the 
drugs freely advertised and sold, ad- 
vising them in others that the drugs 
and contrivances sold were not use- 
ful for the purposes described. In 
fact, the publication of information 
by the appellant in the present case, 
far from being designed to encourage 
the sale or distribution of contracep- 
tive drugs and contrivances, was 
rather inclined to discourage their 
sale or use by indicating that most 
of them were either useless or dan- 
gerous. 

So far as concerns the group to 
which the pamphlet was intended to 
be distributed, the record shows that 
it was issued by Consumers Union 
for the use solely of its members; 
upon certification in each instance 
that the applicant was married and 
used prophylactics on advice of a 
physician. This was certainly a fair 
and reasonable limitation. Whether 
or not distribution to a larger group 
should be held proper there can be 
no question of propriety in the pres- 
ent case. 


Victory in the Courts 


(Continued from page 59) 
ception; in the four years that CU’s 
Report—warning against dangerous 
products and telling which were safe 
and effective—was barred from the 
mails, the Post Office was permitting 
dangerous and unreliable contracep- 








CUMULATIVE 
INDEX 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1945 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively 
beginning with the January 1945 issue 
Jan. 1-28; Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84. 

Reports starred replace or supplement 
material in the 1945 Buying Guide 
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tives to be advertised and distributed 
through the mails without any real 
hindrance whatsoever. Products that 
had absolutely no function except as 
contraceptives were and are allowed 
by the Post Office to be advertised 
and sent through the mails, provided 
only that in place of the word “con- 
traceptive” the term “feminine hy- 
giene” or some other “acceptable” 
synonym is used to describe them! 

The Contraceptive Report is now 
being brought up to date. CU mem- 
bers will be informed as soon as re- 
vision is completed and the pamphlet 
is again available. The 96% vote of 
CU members in 1943 in favor of 
court action against the Post Office 
leaves no room for doubt that the 
majority will welcome re-publication 
of the Report. 

CU wishes to extend its thanks to 
Mr. Fraenkel and his fellow attor- 
neys who volunteered their services 
on the case, to the CU members who 
gave such generous support, and to 
all others who contributed to the 
court victory. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUTH GROUPS-MENS AND WOMENS GROUPS-UNIONS AND AUXIL ARIES 


Whats in a Brand Name? 


The boys who sell national brands 
of anything from cigarettes to un- 
derwear—and_, including canned to- 
matoes—have a mad on. They say 
that war shortages are forcing con- 
sumers to buy unknown brands, and 
that after the war is over big promo- 
tional campaigns will have to be 
waged to get consumers back to 
buying nationally-advertised brands. 
And the boys are right . . . . because 
many people who in the past would 
buy only “the important brand” have 
found that the quality of the “unim- 
portant brand” is just as good and 
the product is frequently cheaper. 

Advertising did such an excellent 
job in selling the “brand idea” that 
before the war some housewives 
thought that a peach just wasn’t ed- 
ible unless it was a Del Monte or a 
Libby peach; and some men thought 
that a Manhattan shirt was the only 
one that would fit; and that a Lucky 
Strike cigarette was the only kind 
with “Mighty Fine Tobacco.” Many 
people believed that the best known 
brands always give the best quality. 
And conversely, they were led to 
believe—not only by advertisers, but 
also by magazines and radio—that 
little-known brands are usually poor 
quality, and risky to buy. 

Lately, shortages have forced con- 
sumers into buying whatever brand 
is available, and many of the lesser- 
known brands that used to lie on 
shelves, are now being eaten, or worn, 
or smoked—and people find they 
taste just as good, they wear just as 
well, they fit just as properly, and 
they satisfy the need. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that every lesser-known brand is a 
good buy or is of good quality. What 
it does mean is that brand is not a 
guide to quality. The reader can 
easily satisfy himself on this point 
by referring to back issues of Con- 
sumer Reports. For example, in the 
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January 1945 issue, the article on 
GREEN BEANS demonstrates that 
you can’t judge the quality of string 
beans by either brand name or price. 
In Government tests, Premier beans 
rated Grade B and sold at 23¢ a 
can, while Snyder's Lily of. the Val- 
ley rated Grade A and sold for only 
16¢—7¢ less than Premier! 

In the article on FLOOR WAX in 
the February 1944 Reports, John- 
son’s Glo-Coat was 59¢ a pint (38¢ 
per oz. of dry film); Simoniz was 
59¢ a pint (26¢ per oz. of dry film) ; 
and Aerowax, a comparatively un- 
known brand, was 45¢ a quart (13¢ 
per oz. of dry film). All these waxes 
dried to a fairly hard, clear film. 
And obviously Aerowax is the best 
buy in spite of the fact that Fibber 
McGee and Molly of 79 Wistful 
Vista are hard at it to plug Johnson’s 
Glo-Coat. 

Tests on WORK SHIRTS ( March 
1944. Reports) add to the heap of 
testimony that brand is no indication 
of quality. Two nationally advertised 
work shirts, Sweet-Orr selling at 
$1.74 and the Osh Kosh B’Gosh at 
$1.39 did not compare in quality 
with the Homesteader, an unadver- 
tised Montgomery Ward brand sell- 
ing at 85¢ plus postage. 

Some persons believe that once 
they have found a brand—nationally 
advertised or otherwise—that suits 
their needs, they are set for all time. 
They are not aware of the fact that 
frequently the quality of a brand 
will shift, going from good to bad, 
or from bad to good without any 
change in label or any announce- 
ment to consumers. Tests run by CU 
on men’s shirts showed that 11 out 
of 12 brands analyzed in 1941 went 
down in quality and up in price in 
1944. 

To add to the confusion of the 
brand picture, some manufacturers 
use the same label for many grades 


of the same commodity. For exam- 
ple, the Cannon label may be on as 
many as 14 different grades of 
towels, all selling in the same city 
at the same time. In one store Can- 
non may mean high quality; in an- 
other, low. Obviously, Cannon can- 
not always stand for the highest 
quality when at the same time the 
Cannon label is on 13 different towels 
of lower quality! 

Not only have tests run by CU 
proved definitely that nationally-ad- 
vertised brands often rate among the 
lowest of all brands tested, but this 
fact has been attested to in hearings 
before the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (The Monopoly 
Committee) and the Federal Trade 
Commission. At the same time, there 
have been some nationally advertised 
brands that have rated high. The 
conclusion that consumers can draw 
from this muddled state of affairs is 
that other factors than brand should 
be the basis of making selections. 
Brand is not a guide to quality! 





Things to Do: 


Run a Taste Test 


A simple way for a group to check 
on whether brand name is a reliable 
guide to quality is by conducting a 
“blindfold test.” It’s easy. to do, and 
lots of fun. Follow these simple di- 
rections and run a test at your next 
meeting : 

1. First decide what item you 
want to test: tea, coffee, corn flakes, 
milk, cigarettes, or (if you have 
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points to spare) canned peaches, or 
tomato juice, or any other food. 

2. Bring to the meeting samples 
of several advertised brands and sev- 
eral umnadvertised brands of the 
product you select. 


3. Before the meeting one person 
should remove the labels, letter each 
sample, the first brand “A,” second 
brand “B,” third brand “C,” fourth 
brand “D,” etc. This is called “key- 
ing” the sample. It is best to make a 
note of the letter and the brand 
name so there will be no confusion 
later on. 


4. If the items need cooking or 
preparation—like coffee or tea—the 
same method and the same amount 
of time should be used for each 
sample. For example, if four kinds 
‘of coffee are used, each should be 
percolated, or each should be dripped, 
or each should be prepared in a glass 
coffee-maker. : 

5. After the product is ready, 
members of the group should be 
blindfolded and given a taste of each 
sample. 

6. Someone should score the 
samples in the following way. A 
sample that is very good gets +1; 
a sample that is not good gets —1; 
a sample that is medium gets 0. The 














score card should look something 
like this: 

NAMES 

SAMP 

OF LES 

TESTERS A B Cc D 
Jones +1 —1 0 +1 
Smith +1 +1 +1 —] 
White +1 0 0 0 
Brown 0 —! +1 +1 
Murphy +1 —| +1 0 
TOTAL +4 -2 +3 +1 

7. Draw conclusions. In the il- 
lustrations used above, Brand “A” 


was the one that most liked; brand 
“C” came out second; Brand “D” 


rated third and Brand “B” rated 
lowest. 
8. The person who keyed the 


samples should announce their iden- 
tity. 

How many were able to name 
their favorite brand, or the brand 
they detest?’ How many preferred 
nationally advertised brands to un- 
advertised brands, and vice-versa? 
Which brand is the best buy? What 
are some conclusions you can draw 
about brands from this experiment? 
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Why not start a rubbers and 
galoshes swap center for the mem- 
bers of your group, and possibly for 
your community? You can exchange 
rubbers or galoshes, or other items 
that no longer fit, for ones that do. 

Swap centers are operating suc- 
cessfully in numerous communities 
and are acknowledged to be an im- 
portant wartime conservation meas- 
ure, aimed at making the supply of 
scarce goods go as far as possible. 

Centers are a real boon to parents 
of growing children, who usually 
outgrow their footwear while it is 
still in good condition. They are for 
persons of all income groups—not 
a salvage or charitable project. 


How To Organize A Swap Center 


1. Solicit cooperation of other 
groups such as Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, Parent-Teachers Associa- 


PRIZE S46 CONTEST 


Students are invited to compete in 
a PRIZE CONTEST. 

The rules are simple: 

Write a simple composition—200 
words or less—on the subject, “Why 
I Favor Grade Labeling.” 

Write on one side of the paper 
only, either legibly in ink, or double- 
spaced with a typewriter. 

Address entries to Group Activity 
Editor, Consumers Union, 17 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y. 

Entries must be in no later than 
April 15, 1945. 

There will be a first prize of $10 
and a second prize of $5. Names of 
the winners will be announced in the 
May issue of Consumer Reports. All 
decisions will be final. 

The contest is open to all students 
up to 18 years of age, regardless of 
whether they are members of Con- 
sumers Union. 








tions, union groups, local Lions 
Clubs, etc., if the project is to be 
community-wide. The Lions Interna- 
tional recently published an article 
in the Lion Magazine urging their 
local clubs to cooperate. 

2. Secure location and arrange a 
time schedule, either at regular club 
meeting places or in a school or 
a church, 

3. Have everyone bring rubbers 
and galoshes to a central place; or 

4. Collect rubbers and galoshes. 
If this is a community project, a 
youth group can be assigned to carry 
out a house-to-house canvas. 

5. Issue slips to contributors en- 
titling them to make a selection 
from the stockpile. 

Consumers Union is interested to 
learn about new swap centers that 
are opening or ones already in ex- 
istence. Write to Editor of Group 
Activity. 


oS LETTERS 


CU will be pleased to receive let- 
ters from adult and student groups, 
telling what they are doing on the 
consumer front, and making sugges- 
tions on how we can help them meet 
their problems. We will reprint on 
these pages some of the most inter- 
esting. 








GROUP RATES 

To groups of five or more, join- 
ing at the same time, CU offers 
this special reduced rate: 

$3 a year (instead of the indi- 
vidual rate of $4) for the monthly 
Reports—including the 384-page 
Buying Guide issue—and the 
weekly Bread & Butter. 
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For the Record: 


1936-7 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 Bound volumes of 
1942 CONSUMER REPORTS 


I 943 are now available 
1944 


You'll find in these attractively-bound, cloth-covered volumes not only a history 
of the consumer movement over the past nine years. but a wealth of useful information 
on products, health and medicine, care and repair of household goods and other valuable 


articles. 


Libraries. students. teachers. persons active in the consumer movement will find 


these fully-indexed bound volumes particularly useful. 


Quantities. are limited, so place your order now to make sure you get your copies. 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U.S., Inc. 


17 UNION SQUARE WEST ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


1 am enclosing §... efor which please send me the bound e All eight volumes for $13 


volumes checked below: 

[) Complete set, 1936 through 1944, $13. 
[) The following three for $5: 

[] 1944 volume, for $2.50 


e Any three volumes for $5 


@ 1944 volume for $2.50 


| () The following volumes for $1.75 each: 


e@ Other volumes: $1.75 each 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





